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LL the signs are that the third German offensive in Russia 

is working to its climax. In all three sectors of the front 
heavy drives have been in progress in the past two days, first 
in the Ukraine, then towards Petrograd, and finally at Gomel, 
between Smolensk and Kiev. The purpose of the last move 
isnot clearly disclosed as we write. It might be the preliminary 
toa swing northwards against Marshal Timoshenko’s armies to 
the east of Smolensk, or a swing southwards to envelop Kiev. 
It has not yet made, and may never make, sufficient progress 
to reveal its true purpose. That the Russians everywhere are 
being pressed hard is clear, but as long as they maintain their 
present strategy of hard-fought retreat in sectors where no vital 
interest is at stake the German successes will be barren. That 
strategy, it is true, has not been entirely possible in the Ukraine, 
where Marshal Budenny has had to evacuate the important 
industrial region in the great loop of the lower Dnieper and, 
cording to the latest reports has taken the desperate and 
heroic step of blowing up the world-famous dam at Dnieproges, 
on which the whole industrial district depends for its hydraulic 
power. If the report is true, not only will the Germans be 
unable to exploit the iron and other industries, but a vast area 
round the river will be flooded, and General Budenny will be 
given so much longer to perfect his defences on the westera 
bank. Meanwhile, at the other end of the front, Leningrad is 
definitely in danger, but its defences are immensely strong— 
and Kiev has been definitely in danger for six weeks. This 
must almost certainly be the Germans’ last sustained effort 
before the winter and, with Odessa still in Russian hands, it 
has not achieved results which look even remotely likely to be 


decisive in the largest sense. 
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Dominion Premiers 

News of the arrival of one Dominion Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, in London synchronises with news of a check 
to the plans made by another, Mr. Menzies, to return here 
also. It is fully time Mr. Mackenzie King made contact with 
the War Cabinet, but he is the best judge of the moment 
pportune for his visit. Canada is of immense importance, 
both in herself and in her relation to the United States, 
and for Mr King to decide between the rival claims of Ottawa 
and London at any and every moment must have been almost 
bafflingly difficult. Field-Marshal Smuts is in the same 
dilemma. His presence in Whitehall would be invaluable, but 
the political situation in the Union of South Africa is such that 
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it would be highly unwise for the Prime Minister to absent 
himself for longer than the time required for an occasional visit 
by air to Cairo. Mr. Menzies’ case is a little different from 
either of his fellow-Premiers. He himself believes he should 
be in London, in the interests primarily of Australia itself, 
faced as it is with the imminent danger of a conflict with 
Japan. In London, where recollections of the immense value 
of his wise counsel, unflinching courage and sane optimism are 
still fresh, the same opinion is held unanimously. But Aus- 
tralian Labour takes the view—obviously reasonable on the 
face of it—that the very imminence of the danger requires the 
Prime Minister to be at his post in Australia. There need be 
no resentment at that attitude. Regret that Mr. Menzies is 
not in Whitehall is strongly tempered by the reassurance which 
the knowledge that he is doing his job in Canberra gives. 


Are Supplies to Japan Stopped ? 

It is time that it was made clear without any ambiguity as 
to where we stand in regard to trade with Japan. When Japan 
entered Indo-China, fortified sea and air bases within 600 miles 
of Singapore and adopted a menacing attitude to Thailand, 
Mr. Eden for Britain and Mr. Sumner Welles for the United 
States instantly recognised the hostile character of this action, 
and it was announced that Japanese assets had been frozen in 
British, American and Netherlands East Indies territories. Now 
it is being rumoured that a barter-trade 4greement between 
Britain and Japan is being negotiated for the exchange of such 
materials as Japanese cement, textiles and food for cotton and 
wool ; and it has been officially admitted that banking machinery 
has been arranged by which, in the event of any movement of 
goods being licensed in the future, payment might be made to 
a clearing account within defined limits. Does this mean that 
the stoppage of trade with Japan is not to be complete? If so, 
the decision ought to be publicly and clearly stated. It is 
futile to make distinctions between military and non-military 
materials, for all indispensable articles serve the purposes of 
total war. The country ought to be told whether it is committed 
to a policy of economic sanctions or only to partial measures 
which are neither one thing nor the other. It certainly cannot 
be said that the Japanese are adopting a more conciliatory atti- 
tude. ‘They are concentrating powerful armies in Manchukuo, 
are holding American citizens who wish to leave Japan, and 
on the most favourable view can only be regarded as biding 
their time before taking action. 
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Nazis in Iran 

Mindful of the example of Iraq, where underground German 
intrigues enabled Raschid Ali temporarily to gain power, the 
Government of Iran has cogent reasons for paying heed to 
the warnings addressed to it by Great Britain and Russia. Its 
attention was called to the danger of harbouring the large 
number of “ tourists” and “ technicians” whe have been busy 
in Iran, and to the fact that it is in the interests of Iran 
herself no less than of Russia and Great Britain that these 
fomenters of trouble should be sent about their business. The 
Government appear to have taken some steps to hasten the 
departure of technicians who were obviously unemployed, and 
the police are reported to be keeping a closer watch on 
foreigners, but it is estimated that there are still something 
like 2,000 Germans or people of German origin—engineers, 
merchants, railway experts, or simply “ tourists”—who are 
actual or potential agents of the Nazis. The Iranian Govern- 
ment, warned by the Allies, has also been threatened by the 
Germans, and is evidently at this stage of the war unwilling 
to commit itself to the vigorous measures needed. But if the 
peril from Germany came nearer, the point might be reached 
when the activities of the enemy in Iran would become as 
dangerous as they were recently recognised to be in Syria, 
and similar steps to those taken there would be necessary. 
The Shah has stopped army leave, and warned his troops that 
they must be ready for action—against whom can only be 
surmised. 


Trade Agreement with Russia 

The joint message sent to M. Stalin by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill proposing that high representatives should be 
sent for a conference at Moscow was quickly followed by the 
signing of a preliminary trade-agreement between the British 
and Soviet Governments, designed to hasten supplies in the 
interim period before the conference itself can be held. 
Supplies, it should be said, from both Britain and America 
are already on their way to Russia, but the agreement provides 
for further British exports from many parts of the Empire and 
for the export of Russian goods to this country. It is the 
desire of the Soviet Government that help should be on a 
reciproca! basis, goods being paid for with goods, and interest 
paid on any loan or credit. But it is agreed that there must 
be no possibility of a hitch in the steady flow of materials, and 
for that reason Great Britain has placed a token credit of 
{10,000,000 at the disposal of Russia to cover any adverse 
balance on the barter. This amount will of course be 
increased according to need. The speed with which both 
preliminary action and preliminary agreement have been pushed 
forward indicate that this country fully appreciates the fact 
that the front against the enemy is a common one. Whatever 
Russia does to check the Nazis is done for all of us. Therefore 
we must unhesitatingly hasten to send such materials as rubber 
and tin, and even machine-tools and other equipment of which 
we always need more ourselves, realising that at this moment 
the need of Russia is the greater. She must be supplied forth- 
with with whatever is available for the immediate demands of 
the battlefield, and long-range plans must also be laid for 
supplying her needs next year. 


The Milk Shortage 

The Government cannot say that it has been unwarned 
about the necessity of maintaining at all costs the nation’s 
milk-supply. Lord Dawson of Penn and every other expert 
on nutrition have again and again urged that milk is the first 
of the food-requirements for ensuring the nation’s health. 
Ministers appeared to have accepted this doctrine and have 
repeatedly given the assurance that all would be well. But all 
is not well. The announcement last week of the scheme for 
the distribution of liquid milk to be introduced on October Ist, 
with a statement of the very meagre quantities even in cases 
where priority is given, show an estimated shortage far worse 
than we had been led to expect. It is impossible not to con- 
clude that the advisers of the Government, listening too little 
to practical agriculturists, have shown extraordinary lack of 
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foresight and have landed the country in a situation gt; 
ought never to have arisen. Ploughing-up has become 
obsession, and with too little regard to the value of . 
grass-fields. As a correspondent points out on another 
for milk-production it is not enough to provide food we 
cow from arable land ; that is well enough for the cow . 
the dairy-heifers require three years’ feeding on pasture bet : 
they are mature for producing milk. The policy adopted i, 
led to the excessive slaughter of heifers. The Ministries Of Fogg 
and Agriculture can settle the question of responsibility betwee, 
them. The result is disastrous to a degree which’ has been 
quite inadequately recognised as yet. 


Mr. Bevin and the Workers 


Mr. Ernest Bevin raised a number of debatable questions jn 
his address to the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
Monday. Though the Trades Union Congress at its annua! 
meeting next week will be asked by the General Coungi » 
oppose attempts to apply a uniform wages policy or to interfer 
with the system of free negotiation on wages, Mr. Beyiy 
none the less insisted that since sound measures have been taken 
to stabilise prices, national claims for increased wages must nq 
be allowed to upset the whole scheme of stabilisation. He 
clearly right—particularly in view of the comparison with th: 
soldier’s lot. In turning to the joint declaration by Mr. Rooseve 
and Mr. Churchill he ventured on some proposals of his own jp 
amplification of the policy defined therein. He suggested 
that the access of all nations to the world’s raw materials woul 
be made effective if an internationally controlled pool of ray 
materials were created from which nations could draw accord. 
ing to their needs. He further suggested that the fifth clause. 
declaring for co-operation between nations to improv 
standards of living and promote social security, should te 
implemented by building up standards of living which should 
be the same throughout the world. That is a noble ideal, 
which would abolish the principal causes of wasteful competi- 
tion. But it will not be accomplished in a day. It must te 
long before the African or the Japanese labourer will be abe 
to consume as much of the world’s goods as the worker in 
Britain or the United States. None the less, it must be th 
aim of world economists to devise means which will giv 
satisfactory conditions of life to all groups of labour in a 
countries. 


Enemy Shipping Losses 

Figures issued by the Admiralty last Tuesday show that 
our war upon merchant shipping at sea has taken a much 
heavier toll in proportion to total tonnage than the enemy has 
levied on ours. Of ships owned or controlled by the Axis 
4,007,000 tons have been sunk since the beginning of the war, 
and no less than 606,000 tons in the last five weeks. It must 
not be supposed that because the power of the enemy is mainly 
continental he has little use for ships. Apart from the fact 
that the forces in Libya are dependent on sea-borne supplies, 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean have always played an indis 
pensable part in the transport of goods in northern and southem 
Europe ; much of Norway is almost entirely dependent on se 
transport, and the Germans have relied on the protection of 
mines and coastal defences for maintaining communications 
along the coasts of Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France. 
Transport by water is not less important for the Germans it 
war-time, but far more. It was a singular omission on the part 
of the Nazis before the war that in their gigantic expenditure 
of effort on war-equipment they failed to make adequate & 
newals of railway rolling-stock. That has been hard-worked 
during the war, and has been steadily deteriorating ; and ther 
fore they have been compelled to send as much traffic as possible 
by sea in spite of the risks. The losses they have suffered at 
hitting them hard and have intensified their problem of interna 
communications. These have been further complicated 5 
successful bombing of concentrations of barges on rivers 
canals. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


HE Atlantic Conference was, from the moment the 
Tie regarding it were known, acclaimed by the 
shole of the democratic world—and beyond it, for 
goviet Russia is hardly to be described as a democracy. 
That is as it should be, but after the lapse of a week the 
results of the conference can perhaps be more accurately 
gssessed. The one immediately visible product was the 

ready famous Eight-Point Declaration, which tended, in 

amsequence, to assume a disproportionate prominence. 

No one will be disposed to underrate the importance of a 

jocument which, in spite of the fact that it has been 

wvicipated in every detail by President Wilson’s Fourteen 
points and other declarations, promises by reason of its 
wthorship and its occasion to remain historic. But in 
me respects the authorship and the occasion were 
meater than the document. In meeting the British Prime 

Minister in what, if all that is necessarily kept secret were 
made known, would look more like a council on war- 
methods than a discussion of peace-aims, and in sponsor- 
ing the proposal for a further council of war in Moscow, 
President Roosevelt was taking steps which it weuld be 
tard to parallel in the history of any non-belligerent State. 
He has not committed his country to war. He will not 
concede that he has even brought it nearer to war. He 
an obviously not commit it to anything like alliance with 
belligerent. But he has committed it, not only as re- 
ards Britain but as regards Russia equally, to a co- 
operation which is the essential condition of their victory, 
and which knows no limits except such as are set—for 
the present, at any rate—by the saving phrase “ short of 
war.” And implicitly he has pledged the United States, 
whether by that time it has departed from non-belligerency 
or not, to take the part which its power and prestige 
demand in shaping and underwriting the peace. 

Those are immense results, and failure to recognise 
them as such could spring only from obtuseness or per- 
versity. Neither of those qualities, despite the propa- 
gandists’ conventional professions of derision or contempt, 
has obscured the vision of the Nazi or Fascist or 
“co-prosperity ” leaders. At Berlin and Rome and Tokyo, 
particularly perhaps at Tokyo, there is a clear appreciation 
of what America’s potentialities are, and there more than 
in most places speculation on what the Chiefs of the War 
and Naval and Air Staffs of the two Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries were discussing considerably transcends interest in 
the Eight-Point Declaration. But speculation remains 
speculation. If occasion demands it the plans that were 
concerted at the Atlantic Conference will reveal them- 
selves in operation. Some, such as the co-ordination of 
American help to Britain and to Russia, and President 
Roosevelt’s announced intention to ask Congress for a fur- 
ther Lease-Lend Act appropriation of the equivalent of 
{2,§00,000,000, are revealed already. The disclosure of 
others may be forced by Japan, still hesitating before the 
gamble of war in the Pacific. Others, again, will be in- 
ferred if, as there is ground for predicting, the Battle of 
the Atlantic gives Hitler progressively diminishing returns. 

All that is, and must be, among the secrets of the con- 
ference. Meanwhile there is the Eight-Point Programme. 
Its promulgation forms, and must deliberately be made, a 
landmark in the war. In the midst of incalculable destruc- 
tion it is a great constructive act. It lays solid and con- 
sidered foundations for the post-war world. It gives the 
Peace-discussions a basis and a starting-point, as it gives 
the war clear-cut aims and visible purpose. It unites in 
tesolve and aspiration the chief belligerents like Britain and 
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Russia, the great non-belligerent for whom Hitlerism is 
the same corrosive poison as it is for us, and the peoples 
whom Hitler has temporarily crushed and holds in bond- 
age. The declaration, it may be contended, contains 
nothing new; what it says was said twenty years and more 
ago in President Wilson’s speeches and the League of 
Nations Covenant. That is true, and necessarily true. 
Ideals and principles are not to be recast to suit changing 
fortunes. They need to be restated, not revised. What 
we were fighting for in the last war was something pro- 
foundly and fundamentally worth achieving, and it has not 
become a whit less worth achieving through past failure 
to achieve it. The failure must be redeemed, not the stan- 
dard lowered. That is the truth that the Eight Points in- 
valuably and inspiringly proclaim. What President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George, in his better moments, stood for 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill stand for today. In 
some respects their task is easier. Illusions have been dis- 
pelled. Failure has taught its hard lessons. -There is no 
danger today, if there ever was, that vision fixed un the 
ideal should look past the practical. And if, as we are 
justified in hoping, M. Stalin aligns himself with American 
and British statesmen in abjuring aggrandisement, in 
recognising the principle of political self-determination and 
of economic collaboration and free access to raw materials, 
in effecting the disarmament of aggressor nations and the 
establishment of a permanent system of general security, 
the coming peace will not only be soundly moulded but 
effectively guaranteed. 

The Eight Points need not be discussed seriatim here. 
Discussion there must be in many quarters in due course, 
for problems both of definition and of application present 
themselves on even the most cursory reading. The nations 
which have already hailed the declaration with ardour as a 
new charter of human freedom must know in detail as well 
as in general principle to what they stand committed. But 
as a whole the declaration speaks in unmistakable accents 
to mankind. In its own words, ir: points them to “a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all men in all lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” That is an immense and 
far-reaching aspiration. Freedom from fear means the 
creation throughout the world of political conditions such 
as prevail in the United States and the British Common- 
wealth and other lesser States, but which the citizens of 
many countries in Europe and out of it have never known. 
Freedom from want is an ideal which not even Britain 
or America has been able to realise for its people. Neither 
of them, nor any other country, can realise it in isolation. 
The economic clauses of the Eight-Point programme spring 
from the conviction—driven home by the facts of hard 
experience—that only by international co-operation can 
national prosperity be achieved. 

All this, we can never for a moment let ourselves for- 
get, lies the other side of victory, but in that victory the 
Eight Points, rightly used, may be a notable constituent. 
They will strengthen resolve, if it needed strengthening— 
and two articles in this issue, one by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
and one by our American correspondent, inspire some 
chastening reflections regarding certain deficiencies of 
temper on both sides of the Atlantic—in Britain and the 
United States. They assure small States that they need 
fear no aggrandisement by their friends nor—for other 
reasons—their enemies. They give hope and a restored 
ideal to every element that remains sound in betrayed and 

















silenced France. They speak even to Germany and Italy 
in the declaration that all States, victors and vanquished 
alike, must have access on equal terms to the trade and 
raw materials of the world. But to the people of Ger- 
many they bring at the same time another message, that 
there can be no peace and no parley with them till Nazi 
tyranny has been finally destroyed. There devolves now 
on our propaganda-machine the task of making the Eight- 


ISCUSSION of the Eight-Point peace-aim programme must 

inevitably bring up the question of the future of the 
League of Nations—which Mr. Churchill has always supported 
and to which many prominent American statesmen have always 
referred with marked sympathy. Mr. Winant, of course, was 
till he came to London Director of the International Labour 
Office. There must obviously be an international organisation 
to carry out the Eight-Point programme and it is the fact 
that the League of Nations Covenant contains everything or 
practically everything embodied in that programme. In spite 
of that there may be good reasons why the League should be 
abandoned and some new body created. But a good many 
people who take that view seem to rely on one thoroughly bad 
reason. The League, they say, has failed—as if that settied the 
matter finally. It is perfectly true, of course, that the League 
has largely failed—after attaining considerable success. But 
what move for peace since 1918 has not? The Washington 
Disarmament agreements failed after succeeding for fifteen 
years. Locarno failed. The Kellogg Pact failed. Everything 
failed. If initial failure is to be accepted as decisive the con- 
clusion is not that we give up the League but that we give 
up any attempt to organise peace at all. Any organisation on 
Eight-Point lines is bound to resemble the League closely, 
and it would seem on the face of it sound sense to adopt and 
adapt machinery already existing instead of scrapping it and 
constructing in place of it something different that is very 
much the same. 

. * * * 

A month ago I mentioned that in his forthcoming book, 
Poverty and Progress, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree had recorded 
the results of an interesting test of the validity of “ sample- 
surveys ” (questioning five or ten per cent. of a given com- 
munity on the assumption that the results for that proportion 
will hold good of the whole). The book is published this week, 
and some details of the test can be quoted. Mr. Rowntree’s 
investigators in York dealt altogether with 16,362 families and 
averaged the conclusions in such matters as family budgets 
and various special items of expenditure. Those conclusions 
were of necessity mathematically accurate. Then Mr. Rown- 
tree tried the sampling-method, dealing with every tenth, and 
then with every twentieth and every fiftieth family, to see how 
far conclusions based on them tallied with those derived 
from the whole 16,362. In some cases, i.e., the number of 
families living below the poverty-line, the sampling-method 
proved remarkably reliable. In other cases, such as analysis 
of the causes of poverty, the result is very different. The con- 
clusions are tabulated in seven groups, and in two of the seven 
the sampling-method result is misleading by over 20 per cent. 
Mr. Rowntree goes into the matter in great detail, giving eleven 
pages of tables to tell their own story. He does not give his 
own verdict on the figures. Broadly speaking, they suggest 
that “ sample-results ” are usually within 1§ per cent. of the 
truth—either way. 

* ® * 7 

The Air Ministry News Service, on which the B.B.C. news 
service draws so largely night after night, does the work it is 
there to do with great efficiency. Its detailed stories of raids 
over enemy territory often add a great deal that is impressive 
and dramatic to the austere record contained in the official 
bulletins. But if one of its functions is to “talk-up” the 
R.A.F., as it quite intelligibly may be, I suggest that it is 
engaged on the superfluous. The R.A.F. needs no such lauda- 
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Points programme universally known in Germany 
Dr. Goebbels is devoting all his arts to suppress 
and, in case he fails in that, to distorting it in Pr. “ 
through lying paraphrase. He may succeed oe 
moment. But there will come a day when, with the | ; 
of the tide of war, the proclamation that peace will 
based on justice—which necessarily means the eng Pr 
Hitlerism—will do its work. 


Where 





tion. And the descriptions of raids—one generally very like 
another ; “several sticks of bombs were seen to burst right 
across the target”; “the pilots flew through thick cloud, by 
there was clear sky as the frontier was crossed ”; “. . , whey 
he saw two Messerschmitts on his tail ”°—are coming to Occupy 
quite an inordinate amount of time in the principal news. 
bulletins. We do want some embroidery on the official com. 
muniqués, but not, I suggest, anything like what we are getting 
Measured by words, descriptions of night-raids over Germany 
or day-sweeps over France are given a prominence quite dis. 
proportionate to other news. The R.A.F. would gain rathe 
than lose in prestige if the B.B.C. and the Air Ministry Neys 
Service between them could agree to put a curb on prolixity, 
* + * * 

The decision of the War Office to give instruction to th 
troops in “Current Affairs” is admirable—so admirable tha 
no possible effort to make it a success should be omitted. There 
is no doubt a good deal to be said for the arrangement whereby 
the information is to imparted by regimental officers. But js 
the average regimental officer really qualified for the task? | 
think in four cases out of five he would protest that he is not 
It is quite true that he is to be briefed through bulletins issued 
by the War Office. But a talk from a brief is not the most 
inspiring thing in the world, and if, as should and apparently 
will be the case, there are to be questions and discussion, it 
is easy to see the regimental officer being badly floored by 
questioners in the ranks. Is that good for prestige and dis- 
cipline? The “ outside expert ” has many failings, but in many 
districts where troops are stationed civilians with wide knov- 
ledge of world-affairs are available. It seems a pity not to 
rope them in. Perhaps that will be done in the end after some 
experience of the working of the other method. 

+ + 7 * 

La France Libre (Hamish Hamilton, 2s. 6d. monthly), very 
ably edited by M. André Labarthe, keeps up its standard 
wonderfully. In the current issue, which has just reached me, 
a fourteen-page supplement is devoted to reproductions of some 
of the many journals of revolt circulated clandestinely in France 
today. They vary instructively in appearance. The first Valmy, 
for January, 1941 (“ Notre devise : Un seul ennemi, lenvahis- 
seur”’), is a rough badly-typed smudgy sheet, which somehow 
tells a more poignant story than the neat roneoed production 
which Valmy could turn out by the time it reached its third 
issue in March. Liberté is printed, and very efficiently. L’Ordre 
Nouveau .. . de la Servitude, with a drawing of manacles 
attached to a swastika intervening between the two halves d 
the title, also printed, is a less finished article, but its sentiments 
—“ La Grande-Bretagne et les Etats-Unis préparent contre les 
Boches une victoire ou les Francais seront présents!”— 
are sound to the core. The collection as a whole is full 
interest and encouragement. 

* * * + 

Presidents and Prime Ministers have no prerogative in new- 
world-building. A leading firm of motor manufacturers he 
sketched (at the cost to itself of a large display-advertisement it 
The Times) the new world as motor-manufacturers see it 
Oddly enough, it is a world more of ocean-liners than of motor 
cars. “On board are games and merry laughter and tinkling 
drinks with ice and lemons! . . . Phis is the new world—te 
world we're straining every nerve for now.” Doubtless—but 
there may be a little more to it even than that. 


Janus. 
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BUDENNY’S CHANCES 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE movements in the Ukraine have now passed beyond 

the search for territorial prizes and are designed to secure 
; decision. This has always been the prime need of Hitler ; 
put, up to the present moment, it has persistently eluded him. 
ir ig strange that he should have failed when he concentrated 
his great force and struck by surprise ; and it Is well to 
remember that his best chance should have been his first. 
Now, having produced a local breakdown, he is attempting 
» reach a decision by exploiting it to the full. Foch, at a 
moment of crisis for the British army, reminded Sir John 


French of the developing perils of a retreat under pressure, 


and the Russian armies in the Ukraine are at present 
experiencing that crucial test. There is no reliable evidence 
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to afford any accurate account of the dimensions of the losses 
suffered by the armies of Budenny, none io suggest those of 
the Germans and none to indicate the number and equipment 
of the Russian reserves immediately available east of the 
Dnieper. It is upon these facts that the chances of evading 
Marshal von Rundstedt’s attempt to destroy the Russian 
forces in the Ukraine must turn. All that we can see is the 
appearance of a successful, if costly, withdrawal. 

Nikolayevy has fallen, Odessa has been isolated, and the 
Germans claim to have reached the Dnieper above and below 
the great bend upon which the important centre of Dnepro- 
Petrovsk stands. The omission, in the claims, of the stretch 
of the bend itself may be significant. It is covered by the 
fiver Ingulets, upon which stands Krivoi Rog, now also 
evacuated. It may be that the river is being held by rearguards 
who are certainly covering the retreat of the main Russian 
forces elsewhere. In a true sense Marshal Budenny is fighting 
for time. Splendid organisers as the Germans are, they must 


almost have outmarched their supply-columns in this area, 
since they have been advancing for about ten days and the 
rains cannot make the communications more accommodating ; 
and they are never very amenable to such demands as are 
now being placed upon them. The Germans are apparently 
exerting themselves to the utmost to prevent the Russians 
recovering from the severe blows of the last few weeks, since 
they know better than we the extraordinary stubbornness with 
which the Russians can withstand pressure if once they are 
allowed to take position. They seem to grow into the ground ; 
and battles with such opponents are liable to be extremely 
costly. 

This 1s the issue that is being fought out at present ; and if 
Marshal Budenny succeeds in restoring a firm front we should 
know it very soon. It is the possibility that he may not succeed 
in standing upon the Dnieper that is serious. It is a great river, 
a mile or more wide in its lower reaches, and with high 
banks on the eastern side. There are few bridges and, as I 
write, the Russians appear to be holding bridgeheads on the 
western bank. Marshal Budenny has not been called upon to 
face his critical problem without notice. For some ten days 
now he must have foreseen the possibility of being compelled 
io defend the line of the river, and it may be supposed that 
he has taken appropriate measures to hold the crossings. A 
fast-flowing, wide river, sown in places with rapids, cannot 
be an easy obstacle to surmount; and, under the normal 
circumstances, one might assume that it would provide the 
time to regroup and reform that he needs. If, as we may hope, 
he succeeds in checking the German advance at the line of 
the river, the one real prize that Hitler is seeking will be lost. 
The Germans will have gained a significant victory ; but, in 
the final account, it may merely add to their liabilities. For 
what is causing some misgiving among the German people is 
the impression that none of the German victories lead to the 
peace they desire, but simply to further battles 

Challenging almost equal interest with this critical problem 
of the Ukraine is the new thrust towards Leningrad. North 
of the city the only advance that appears to be at all significant 
involves the capture of the town of Sortavala, which the Finns 
now claim to have effected. This town lies to the north of Lake 
Ladoga, within the former Finnish frontiers. It can hardly be 
considered to be of the first importance, more particularly as 
the Finns admit that it fell into their hands as the result of 
“violent fighting.” It is on the Baltic sector that the most 
important change has taken place. Kingisepp (Zhamburg), on 
the small river that runs into the Gulf of Finland east of Narva, 
has been evacuated after stubborn fighting. This town is 70 
miles southwest of Leningrad ; and it is apparently the distance 
that suggests the imminent danger of Leningrad ; but it is hardly 
impressive that the Germans have advanced in a fortnight, 
towards Leningrad, less than the distance they have been cover- 
ing daily in the Ukraine. 

The danger to Leningrad derives from the fact that the 
capture of Kingisepp comes as the result of a new thrust ; and, 
if it 1s true that the Germans have mounted a fresh offensive 
in the direction of Leningrad, this must be taken as suggesting 
danger, since the German method is to exert the greatest 
pressure at the first blow. The advance to Leningrad therefore 
would almost certainly secure some initial successes, and it is 
possible that the armoured units which have been withdrawn 
from the Smolensk area are being used here to break through. 
It is the line of advance followed by many adventurers ; and 
it must not be too easily assumed that Hitler will have any 
better fate. The northern advance from Pskov and Porkov was 
held so firmly and so long that attempts have been made to 
press eastward in the direction of Lake Ilmen ; and Novgorod, 
north of the lake, is now threatened. Bust at this time of the 
year the outriders of General Winter are already on autumn’s 
traces in the area of Leningrad, and the country for many miles 
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is grained by streams and pitted by marshes. The prospects of 
any significant advance on this sector will depend upon the 
developments of the next few days. 

The vital issues that hang upon the Ukraine success have 
not yet appeared on any other sector. A great battle is develop- 
ing in the Leningrad area, but its possibilities, though serious, 
have not the radical character of those taking place abcut the 
Dnieper. It seems clear that the Russians will not be able to 
prevent the Germans reaching the Dnieper line, and that will 
involve the evacuation of a great area which, even if stripped of 
its harvest, will make a considerable prize. Such cons‘derations 
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as this, however, have now gone by the board : and it is cers: 
that it is not upon them that the attention of the German § 
is concentrated. If that alone falls into the German “ 
whatever gloss they attempt to place upon the success, it Will by 
barren. Odessa, it is thought, may hold out. The German, 
are concentrating their full Luftwaffe strength UPON it; by 
when we remember what Tobruk has suffered without Ic,” 
its Capacity to keep the enemy in a state of nerves by Continuoys 
raids, it seems reasonable to take the more hopeful view. lt is 
in any case a decision that is being sought, and it seems to 
nearer yet. 


PROGRESS 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


FTER the lapse of over forty years Mr. Seebohm 

Rowntree has repeated his famous survey of the facts of 
working-class life in the city of York*. These York surveys are 
exceptionally interesting, because an attempt has been made 
to cover, not merely a sample, but actually every one, of the 
working-class households in the city—those, in 1936, in which 
the chief earner received under {250 per annum. And the 
second enquiry has a double value, because it enables us not 
merely to see where we stand, but also to take heart for the 
work that remains to be done, by looking back upon the 
remarkable achievements of the intervening generation. 

Let us summarise those achievements as they appear in these 
fascinating pages. Exact comparisons on some points are not 
possible, because Mr. Rowntree’s own standards have gone un 
along with everybody else’s. His “ poverty-line” is now drawn 
appreciably higher than in the earlier enquiry ; and improv- 
ments in technique and classification have provided contem- 
porary data which we cannot parallel from the earlier work. 
But subject to these limitations, this is what we find. 

Forty years ago 15} per cent. of the working-class population 
of York did not have enough income to provide for a farthing 
of anything above their crudest physical needs. That propor- 
tion has been halved. During the same period, the hours of 
work have been reduced by anything from six to ten hours a 
week. The income per head, from ali sources, of the popula- 
tion covered has risen by 38.6 per cent., allowance being made, 
of course, for the change in the cost of living that has also taken 
place in the same period. By the end of 1939 about a third of 
the working-class houses in York had bathrooms and gardens. 
In 1899 scarcely one had either. The infant-mortality rate has 
been reduced from 160.6 per thousand to 54.6. For the 
children that survive far better educational opportunities are 
open: some twelve hundred are receiving a secondary educa- 
tion, for which no provision whatever was made at the 
beginning of the century. Age for age, these children are any- 
thing up to 2} inches taller than their parents were a generation 
back. 

Along with all this, there have, of course, been equally pro- 
found changes in the ordinary citizen’s way of amusing himself. 
It is true that the public-houses still rank first as places in which 
to pass one’s leisure. A sample census gave the rather remark- 
able result that the average number of visits to a pub works 
out at about two per week for every man, woman and child in 
the city. Nevertheless the proportion of income spent on drink 
has fallen by 40 per cent.; and licensed houses have considerably 
improved. Church-going has noticeably diminished, gambling 
has increased, and the cinema (visited on the average once a 
fortnight), wireless and, for the more fortunate mirority the 
motor-bike, offer new possibilities of recreation. The only 
previous alternative to these seem to have been just walking 
about the streets. 

So far so good. But there is indeed no cause for compla- 
cency. For, with all this progress, the record of poverty is 
still disgracefully high. Mr. Rowntree has classified as below 
the poverty-line every household in which the available income 
(after payment of rent) for man and wife and three children did 
not exceed 43s. 6d. per week (or equivalent for differently con- 


(Longman, 


* Poverty and Progress. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
15s.) 


stituted families). Let the middle-class reader, even the my 
financially harassed middle-class reader, stop for a moment j 
think just what this figure means. Out of it the housewife muy 
feed and clothe and provide fuel and light for her husband, her. 
self and her three children ; and there must still be enough lef 
to provide fares and pocket-money and smokes, and repairs anj 
renewals of furniture, not to mention holidays and amusemen, 
Measured by this yardstick, 31 per cent. of the working-cas 
population of York were still living below the poverty-line ig 
1936. 

Particular families will, of course, fall below, and rise above 
the line at difierent stages in their history, as expenditure ang 
total income vary. From this point of view there are thre 
exceptionally dangerous ages: childhood, the early years of 
parenthood and old age. Over haif the working-class children 
in the city under one year of age are living in this state of 
poverty, while 47 per cent. of them have every prospect of 
so remaining for at least five years, and nearly a third wil 
not escape for ten years or more. At the other end of the 
scale we find half the old-age pensioners in the city also living 
elow the line, which, for these old folks, is defined as an 
income (after payment of rent) of 15s. 3d. for a man living 
alone, or 22s. 4d. for a married couple. The poverty of th 
old is, moreover, exceptionally acute. On the average they 
fall short of the minimum by as much as 3s. 24d. per head, 
which is a greater deficiency than that suffered by thos 
whose poverty is due to any other cause. No doubt the grant 
of supplementary old age pensions, since the survey wa 
completed, will have done something to clean up this black 
spot. 

But the pen-pictures, quoted from investigators’ notebooks, 
of the actual homes and lives of some of these old peopl 
are pitiful in the extreme. It is shocking to think how 
often this is all that the ordinary citizen has to look forward 
to. So far as the children are concerned, poverty is primarily 
due to the fact that, so long as the head of the family is a 
work, our economic system customarily ignores their existence; 
and that when he is unemployed the allowances paid for their 
maintenance are much too small—largely because, if reasonable 
sums were paid, people with several children would get mor 
money when they were out of work than when they were in 
Actually, low wages ranks (perhaps a little surprisingly) a litte 
ahead even of unemployment in the percentage of persons 
whom it reduces below the line ; but the degree of poverty 
the unemployed is generally much greater than that of the under- 
paid. About half the abject poverty, that is the poverty o 
those who, when they have paid their rent, have an income 
of less than 33s. 6d. per week for a family of man and wile 
and three children, is caused by unemployment. 

What are the conclusions that emerge from the whole story’ 
The progress of the past has been due not to the beneficent 
operation of economic law but to deliberate and purposefil 
action. The new and better houses have been built, not by 
supply and demand, but with public money as the result d 
Government and municipal initiative. At the end of the last 
war the York City Council had built only 30 houses in all 
In the next twenty years it built 4,790. Again, the greatest 
buiwarks against abysmal! poverty are our social services. Forty 
years ago the only financial assistance available for the working 
population was the Poor Relief paid to the destitute. In 190! 
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so was paid out on that account in York. In 1936 the 
£595 cash social-service payments of all kinds amounted 
” than £275,000. It is these figures which go far to 
7 ye thirty per cent. rise in the standard of living. All 
” wrong is that they are still inadequate. If they were 
= and particularly if they included a general system of 
tally allowances, there would not still be nearly one in three 
ral the working people of York, and half their children, 
living below the poverty-line. 


One word by way of postscript. It is fashionable to argue 
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that after this war is over we shall all be shockingly im- 
poverished and faced with an inevitable decline in the standard 
of living. Except for certain temporary stresses, there is no 
reason why this should happen, unless we are too stupid or 
indifferent to tackle our problems constructively. Mr. Rowntree 
aptly reminds us that the period between his two enquiries 
included four and a half years of warfare more expensive and 
destructive than any previously experienced. Nevertheless, 
everywhere in every way standards have gone up and up. It 
could happen again. 


HALF-SPEED AMERICA 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


HE Russian campaign has lessened the changes of early 

American entry into the war ; the Japanese advance into 
Indo-China and what is at this writing still only the threat to 
Thailand have, on the other hand, tended to increase. That 
is the situation as the war ends its second year. If Germany 
or Japan take certain steps detrimental to American interests, 
they can provoke this country into fighting. Unless such steps 
ye taken, and with Britain doing as well as a* present, it is 
unlikely that the United States will fight—uniess all present 
circumstances change greatly. Of course, aid “short of war,” 
including further steps like the North Atlantic patrol, will keep 
on expanding. There is not even a drift toward war to-day, 
fut a maintenance of the status quo, which has been greatly 
enhanced by the success of the Russian resistance to date. As 
long as the Soviet armies maintain any kind of front, American 
opinion feels that Hitler is being defeated. And as long as 








Hitler is being defeated there will be no rush to get the United 
States into “ shooting-war.” Rather, we will maintain our two- 
fold policy of becoming the arsenal of other nations resisting 
Nazism, and of strengthening our own outposts and armed 
forces. Americans have constantly indicated that they would 
go to war in only one of two circumstances: if our own 
interests were directly attacked, or if it seemed that Hitlerism 
could not be defeated without our active help and thus that 
Britain were going under. Neither of these circumstances now 
prevails. 

The present state of affairs is by no means conducive to our 
strongest war-effort. Yet the United States, one may paradoxi- 
cally remark, is in some ways the greatest loser in the situation. 
We have not as a nation been forged by peril into one flaming 
entity. The wrangle between the isolationists and interven- 
tionists continues in the most fevered of atmospheres. If it 
were not for their own occasional excesses and passions, one 
would almost say that the isolationists were gaining ground. 
The morale of our conscripts and other men called to the 
colours is far from good, and has been deteriorating. The 
reason is the age-old one: men in military service must have 
ajob to do. For the navy-men it is all right. They have a 
constant mission to perform, they are on guard along the oui- 
posts. But among the civilians drawn into army camps by con- 
scription, stagnation and dry rot of morale seems to be taking 
place on altogether too large a scale. Any experienced military 
man would tell you this would be so, and tell you why. These 
citizen-soldiers are not as yet on any crusade, they do not see 
what task they have to perform, their equipment is still inade- 
quate, their training none too well organised. They see civilians 
at home drawing increasing wages in industry, and for the 
most part they are overwhelmed by futility. 

The situation would change overnight if the European or 
Far Eastern picture should alter to threaten us directly, or if 
Germany or Japan should commit some overt act against us. 
There is nothing basically wrong with our young men in the 
service. During their early weeks and months of service they 
had rather good morale. But as time has gone on, and the 
likelihood of any immediate active employment has lessened, 
they have gone stale. In the specialised services, the situation 
is not so bad. Doubtless among the aviators it is fairly good, 
although there are reports of some waste effort and stupidity 
in training-camps. It is only among the vast mass of recruits 
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in the big camps, trying to learn various forms of land and 
mechanised warfare without proper equipment or instructors 
quite sure of the principles of modern warfare, that morale has 
struck bottom. 

The national bicker between isolationists and interventionists 
does not improve the morale of the men in service, of civilians 
called upon to make various sacrifices, and of industrialists and 
workers in industry. Their attitude is: “ As long as our leaders 
cannot make up their minds about policy, why should we make 
great sacrifices?” And, in all conscience, there is merit in 
their plea. The United States is in the war in everything but 
shooting, and yet this vital reservation makes all the difference 
in the world as far as morale is concerned. It is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to behave like a nation at war and at the 
same time support an opposition on peace-time lines. Indeed, 
it is impossible to attain the needful unity in sacrifice so long 
as this kind of opposition continues. That is the price the 
United States pays for not being in immediate, obvious peril 
and hence not being an actual belligerent. 

And yet few Americans venture to stand forth and advocate 
immediate entry into the war, even if they realise the effect 
it might have on our morale. There is every prospect that 
we shall go on as we ar* until some change in the external 
situation takes place. If Japan should attack the Dutch East 
Indies ‘or the Malay States the situation would change, for 
these are our great sources of rubber and tin. We would 
probably consider that a direct threat to national security. 
Naturally, if the Philippines were attacked, we would fight. 
And if the Nazis should occupy Dakar, the Azores or Cape 
Verde Islands, or otherwise directly threaten South America, we 
would take stronger action than ever before, although of what 
nature circumstances alone would dictate. 

Meanwhile, Americans have been surprised and thrilled by 
the Russian capacity to resist the Nazi onslaught—to date. 
Most American military men thought a resistance of even 
present length was unlikely. And now public opinion has 
probably swung too far in the opposite direction. It is being 
rashly said that “ the tide has turned.” Perhaps it has, but that 
remains to be proved by events and clearly there must be long 
and strenuous efforts before Hitler is finally defeated. Yet the 
maintenance of the Russian front has the definite effect of 
slackening the war-effort of private Americans, logically or not. 
The Administration realises the fallacy of this effect, and has 
taken a vigorous line in support of the Russians, not only 
promising but actually furnishing them some aid.* 

A different sort of situation may bring the gravity of the 
situation and the dangers of false security home to Americans. 
Already a possibly severe gasoline and fuel-oil shortage has 
struck the Atlantic seaboard, because of the lease to Britain of 
50 big tankers which were formerly used to transport oil 
to that area. “ Save a gallon a day and keep rationing away ” 
may seem a queer slogan to Britishers, but it is the cry now 
heard from Maine to Florida. Gasoline (petrol) now costs 
17} cents a gallon along most of the seaboard—an increase 
on recent lower prices—and the threat is that citizens will be 
rationed to only 15 gallons a week. These figures probably 


* This article was written before the results of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting had been announced.—Eb., The Spectator. 
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suggest a motorists’ paradise to Britishers, but the total 
of 15 gallons a week is about half what the average American 
motoring family uses. In my little household of two adults 
and one child we use our single motor-car to carry me to the 
office, for marketing, evening engagements, and a little week- 
end touring, and we average 25-30 gallons a week. To larger 
and more restless families the total of 15 gallons a week will 
seem like excessive penury. But it may bring the war home 
to citizens, and may stimulate their war-effort. 

A shortage of fuel-oil for home-heating—and a large pro- 
portion of American residential and apartment central-heating 
comes from fuel-oil—would bring the war still nearer the 
domestic fireside. Americans are a nation of inveterate 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS 


By E. B. 


HE concern for Christian education is the child of fear 
and shame—fear of triumphant paganism and shame of 
Christian failure. But the response is being made ; a response 
which is important although not altogether satisfying. 
The Times has opened its columns to weighty correspondence 
on moral rearmament; manifestoes by Church leaders on the 
social relations of mankind are followed by conferences of 
Christian people concerned to rebuild society and bring religion 
to the common man; enlightened syllabuses of Scripture 
teaching have been prepared by progressive local authorities ; 
224 Members of Parliament have declared for “a pervading 
spiritual influence which shall permeate the whole range of 
education and far beyond it.” If these words carry their full 
meaning a very big and unusual thing has happened in England. 
But what is religious knowledge? It is first a knowledge 
of the nature of God and the nature of man. But for Christians 
the definition has to be extended: it is knowledge of the 
nature of God and the nature of man as expressed in the life 
and death of Jesus. But it is even more than that. It is a 
knowledge of ourselves in relation to the nature of God and 
the teaching of Jesus. This means that it is also a knowledge 
of ourselves in relation to our neighbour ; an unremitting con- 
sciousness of our relation to man through God and to God 
through man ; the realisation that we have not understood God 
or the nature of God until we have expressed it in action on 
behalf of our neighbour with imaginative sincerity and self- 
lessness. Religious knowledge is not knowing only ; it is also 
being end doing. It comes of devotional experience when 
this is in unity with social experience; it is a knowledge of 
the relationship between the highest inward experience of 
divine love and its highest outward expression among men. 
This unity between personal religion and the social content 
of Christianity must be a vital part of any attempt to impart 
religious knowledge. Without it any attempt to produce 
Christian character and the Christian citizen will fail. The 
qualities we associate with Christian character surely are these: 
Faith in the Creator Spirit, God, and a lively consciousness 
of the contemporary Christ, alive today as in 
his first revelation 2,000 years ago; discipline to truth in 
whatever form it may be revealed ; willingness to submit to 
the leadings of conscience when tested by Christian standards ; 
sensitiveness to social obligation ; men of every 
race and colour as part of the great family of God ; an inner 
integrity of spirit which gives serenity of mind in the midst 
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motorists and over-heaters of homes. To curb their . 
and cool their houses is almost fiendishly calculated oe 
them to the seriousness of the situation—if only Aas 
arouse and not simply sour them. That is the danger, It wi 
be up to the President, up to his able assistants, up to the ss. 
far-sighted leaders of national opinion, to drive home Ke 
nation—shooting war or not—that we are in verity involved 
in a crusade, a battle for our own freedom, and tha may 
more sacrifices must be expected before the battle js ra 
Possibly Japan will show the way. Americans have alwar 
been much more sensitive, alert, willing to act in the Pacis. 
than in the Atlantic. The occupation of Indo-Ching may 
as great a turning-point as the attack on Russia. . 


KNOWLEDGE ? 


CASTLE 


of attaining throughout the nation an_ integrated Christa 
culture ; a means of developing a community-sense which “ 
for its purpose the fullest expression of the Christian way ¢ 
life. For we can no longer teach Christian principles Withoy 
declaring what they mean in terms not only of personal in. 
tion but also of community-life. In the ancient phrase of oy 
Master we have, indeed, to seek first the Kingdom of Ga 
realising at the same time its essential inwardness and gly 
its complementary outwardness. In terms of teaching-technigy 
this means that the pupil must be made aware that the 
high things he is learning are related to a high purpose. By 
it is vital to the process that he should also be aware that hs 
teachers, and still more those who organise the social structur 
in which he lives, are also conscious of this high purpose 
This requires that I 


those who ippeal for “a pervading 
spiritual influence which 


shall the whole range 
education and far beyond it” shall realise ; 
not be attained by lal 
primary-school 
religious venture capable of creatin al fr 
of a Christian people. Imagine the 

teacher, and t i li 


the older disillusioned teacher 
himself to be his part in ac 
‘ 


that their aim wi 
changes teachers’ training and 
time-tables, but only in a_ cultural, soca 
amework worthy 
n to the young 
if he fe 

e inity which was it 
very deed implementing those divine principles of Christian 
love and justice which the Board of Education required hin 
to teach. This power has been denied 1, for the educ- 
tional system of which he is a part is not even a reflection 
of what a Christian co y might be. Today religio 
knowledge, if properly taught, can only be a criticism 
things as they are. And yet in none of the social services 
is there greater chance of approximating tructure % 
Christian requirements than in that of 


ocial 

education. 
It may be thought that I have strayed far from the subject 
But I hope I have made it clear that we have no mght t 
expect the highest response from children unless we respon 
by creating conditions wherein these high things may grow 
Can it be maintained noble appeal & 
Members of Parliament can have any substantial bearing © 
lives of the millions of children leave school halt 
educated at 14.0? When among them the 
will know what love is. Jesus fed the five 
thousand. 

It is fortunate that the great truths of religion 
and can be comprehended by the youn suS Was quilt 
clear on that There is definition & 
religious knowledge which cannot be y children i 
presented in and ently developed # 
maturity approaches, and if constantly related to the expenent 
of the child. The antiquarian approach to the Hebres 
Scriptures almost killed youthful interest in them ; 
Christianity in early years 
Testament & 


in childres 


seriously 
the who 
love is active 

~~? e . shee 
That is why 
are Simpx 


point. 


simple forms subs 
oid 
has 
the stress om a credal basis for 
the New 


Christ 


been unhelpful to the acceptance of 
relevance to the light of 
living Spirit active in the world to-day 
remember that « 


t 


depriving it of 
own hearts and his 
dealing with the Scriptures we have to 
into religi 


aim 1S always to transform Scripture knowledge 
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For instance, we older folk know that the greatest 
he Old Testament is that of the Hebrew Prophets : 
God's intention for man and society and win ; 


knowledge. 
message int 
co-operate with 


ut strange gods and perish. Build your life and your social 
em de on justice and mercy and you will have a full 
oid them on greed and hate and you will reap the 
vi of vice This message, born out of deep religious 
ma" e. is the message for the twentieth century It is 
Sous knowl: ige Young people will understand it and 
te fortified by it, for it is a challenge, and gives them a real 


job to do. And in doing the job they will find religion and 
( ul 

a singic spirit 

cimilarly the story of the Gospels is not that of 


which we can 


‘an ideally 


man brought to an ideally bad end,” for 


an ind pass on Its theme is God and neighbour , the 
sotute of God expressed in Christ ; the nature of neighbourl 
5 pressed by Jesus But. again, it was God now and 
a a ehbour no then, as today. Throughout our treat 


et of the inward and outward expressions of Christ's teach 


Mm 

“at the str hould alwavs be on the timelessness of God 
al Christ. These things of long ago are for us now Stretch 
vour imagination and see where they take you today I am 
wminded of Penn's challenging words on the Scriptures: 
“Can vor set your seal they are true by the work of the 


me spirit in you that gave them forth to the holy ancients? ’ 


Sait oy! i 
This unity in the 


aniy throuch it can we begin to teach religious knowledge. 


mind of the thinking child is so important ; 


Ata time when Europe had been devastated by a bloody 


war and darkness seemed to have submerged Europe and 


homeland, Comenius wrote these brave words 


Sac 


Wotted out hi 


to the English Royal icty in 1668 


her borde1 
whole ot 
world with disaStet 
than I found in the 
preme and final Light, 
And if any 
could only 
etter instruction of the young in all matters 


were to be 


beyond 
then the 


reading 
ind 
i was threatenin the Christian 


comtort 


bouring co ries 


We have not been very successful. But we must try again. 


CATERPILLARS AT WAR 


By NIGEL HARVEY 

ERE was something primaeval, or perhaps apocalyptic, 

yut the scene, particularly in the early morning, when 
the light mists, hiding the kindly earth of farm and field, 
barren hillsides into an endiess, desolate archipelago 
lurched the throbbing, crawling monsters. Methodi- 
cally they twisted and turned, wrenching apart the very soil, 
a% in some nightmare game which would have stimulated the 
jeironymus Bosch But to 
those who worked on those haunted slopes the artistic merits 


ther i the 


m woicn 


ward mechanical phantasy of 


ractoring mattered little, for one of the greatest English 
experiments in power-farming was in progress. The shape- 
less, bracken-covered hills of Montgomeryshire, too remote, 
steep and boggy for the ordinary methods of cultivation, were 
at last yielding their stored and virus-free fertility to the six- 
ton tractor and the “ prairie-buster ” plough. 

[ potato-planting scheme originated with the Ministry 
f Agriculture and was executed by the local War Agricultural 
ommittee with the aid of an Oxford research institute whose 

ng trainees, mostly farmers’ sons with an _ occasional 


gue” in the shape of a dockyard engineer, and even an 
2yptologist who found his stately and stylised Pharachs some 
insatisfying in war-time, drove the finest collection of 


tractors in the kingdom. Little wheeled Ford-Fergussons, the 
sports-car of tractors, medium caterpillars, far bigger than any 
sing the ordinary farmer needs, and their elder brothers, the 
six-fon, thirty horse-power Allis-Chalmers,—specimens of every 
ype were there, fifteen in all. Equally miscellaneous were the 
Worker Oxford trainee, Wels labourer, ‘1 ‘red shopgirl 


mbed Liverpool, local schoolboy and Borstal proba 
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tioner, toiled together till the smooth green hills were capped 
by the naked brown strips of the furrowed ploughiand. 

Eariy in May the first 
towing its 
different 


traciors trundled up the hulsides, each 
five-furrow plougia, a rattling metal skeicton very 
contraption of 
disk-harrows to 


wooden 
the 

turned ¢ nd those highly genteel 
uf urned carih, and those ugmy Penteoes 


from the homely vague 


Virgilian memory i} massive 


n came 
and flatien the 
substitutes for the 


spreading, the 


breat 
most murderous of tarm-occupations, muck- 
manure-drills which showered forth sulphate 
of ammonia and basic slag, fine black grit of an ail-pervading 


beastline Now it was the turn of the Ford-Fergussons to 
ridge the earth with their light ploughshares, and behind them 
from their 


planters 


lumoered the medium caterpuiars, scaite 


the wavering line of the 


ring 


trailers sacks of potaioe for 


who toed up tie dusty slopes. The scene was hardly 
romantic, but it possessed a certain stark fascination, so like 
a Russian propaganda film that one expected to see caption 
about shock-workers and Stakinanovites flash across the fields at 
any moment The big high-pooped tractors with tall exhau 

and air-intake pi dipped and swayed over the uneven 
ground, somictimes like oare-poled galleons in heavy weather, 
sometimes like submarines with the ripple of the tracks and 
the flurry of torn earth for wash and wake, the little Ford- 
Fergussons chased cach other diagonally across the fields a 


if in some chariot-race, the “spuds” on their wheels flick 


like the ears of a cantering Rolling dusicicuds followe 


the smoking earth, and occasionally uncouth 
overalls, shocknaired and 


team. 
the tractors across 


rozgied, detached 


figures in shapeless 


themselves from their machines to question, d 


1< 
Alu 


Endlessly the work went on, the hours on our timesheets 
varying from seventy to ninety a week, a strange detached life 
of servicing and driving, dust, oil and slag, till our senses were 
dulled by the rhythmic beat of our engines, the steady, disci- 
plined trot of the caterpillar-tracks past our feet, the ceaseless 
glide of the implements and the smooth, unhurried tumble of 
broken earth. Occasionaily there were interruptions, visitors, 
for instance, varying from the Minister of Agriculture, via 
M.O.I. film units and assorted journalists to the local farmers, 
brown, moon-faced men with astounding powers of silent con- 
templauon. Once, too, we heard of the machine-gunning of 
a neighbouring village, a little later of the invasion of Russia. 
All seemed equally remote, flickering shadows on the Platonic 
wall of a cheerful, mechanised ergastulum. And then suddenly, 
early in July, we realised that the last ridge had been spli 
back. There was nothing more to do, we had finished. 

In nine weeks we had ploughed and planted nine hundre 
acres of potatoes and prepared a hundred more for the equally 
valuable rape-seed, and our work revealed some of the pros 
and cons of power-farming. The speed and ease of the new 
methods, of course, are astounding. A heavy 
plough as much in an hour as a horse in a day, and the writer 
found an eighty-hour week as a driver considerably less ex 


tractor can 


hausting than a forty-eight hour one as a farm-hand. And 
the new machines, all American incidentally, for only the 


smallest caterpillars are built in England, are far better than 
those of twenty years ago, when the unreliability of trac 
an important factor in the abandonment of war-time ploughland 
Mechanical breakdowns were negligible, though many of the 
drawbars of our English-built implements failed to stand the 
strain. 
men from the towns, it will certainly retain on the land capable 


tors Was 


Moreover, though mechanisation may not attract many 


and enterprising young men who would probably otherwise 
migrate. On the other hand, the cost is prohibitive—our 


tractor-park alone was worth some £10,0¢ as much as a 


good Cotswold farm—and the new technique cannot be applied 
profitably in a land of small fields, particularly as narrow lanes 
are soon churned into impassable mud which wastes the time 
of the rescuing, as well as of the bogged, tractor. Under normal 


conditions only corporations wealthy and wise enough to pian 


on a long-term basis could adopt mechanisation, and few regard 
It is doubrtul if we will 


old, that 


these new ploughlands as permanent 
like the 


apa 


ever be able to boast Huns ot where we 


passed grass never grew 











N° student of public opinion could deny that the result of 
the Atlantic meeting proved for the ordinary man and 
enti-climax. It is 
of this disappoint- 
a personal colloquy 
for two years many 
a simple statement 


woman in this country something of an 
important to assess the causes and nature 
ment. After all, we had for months desired 
between the two great leaders of the West: 
of us have been longing and working for 
of our peace-principles such as would furnish to our propa- 
ganda that unity of purpose which it has hitherto lacked. The 
meeting has now taken place in circumstances of moving 
drama, and eight peace-principles have been issued which are 
no less idealistic than the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, 
but which have about them a tang of realism and resolution 
which was absent from the more rhetorical pronouncement of 
January 8th, 1918. Nothing, to my mind, could be simpler, 
mere comprehensive or more important than these cight prin- 
ciples. They stand stripped of all the trappings of self- 
righteousness as the eight steel girders of reconstruction. 


* * * * 


And yet, when Mr. Attlee read out to the world the charter 
of its future liberties there must have been few people in any 
continent who did not feel that it had fallen flat. The causes 
of this disappointment are various. In the first place there 
was the fact that dramatic mysteries always create a neurotic 
brand of expectation. For many days it had been whispered in 
the country, and proclaimed upon the German and Italian wire- 
less, that the President and the Prime Minister had left for 
some secret rendezvous in the Atlantic. Excitement grew ; by 
the time Mr. Attlee came to make his “ momentous declara- 
tion ” the world imagined that they were going to be promised 
a new heaven and a new earth. They were merely told, with 
admirable objectivity, that the rulers of Great Britain and the 
United States had agreed upon eight war- and peace-principles 
which seemed at first sight to be the same old things all over 
The contrast between imagination and reality left a 
blank. The deep significance both of the meeting and of the 
pronouncement was not at first realised. Had it been possible 
to prepare the public in advance, to relieve beforehand the 
pressure of distended expectation and to accompany the 
declaration with the news-reels and news-stories which sub- 
sequently appeared, the sense of frustration would have been 
less widespread. Yet the need, the overwhelming need, of 
security, and the technical difficulties of news-distribution and 
synchronisation rendered it inevitable that the facts should 
come out suddenly in all their nudity and without padding. 
A less sensible or modest man than Mr. Attlee might well 
have sought to dramatise the occasion: he kept it stark. 


* * + * 


‘ 


again. 


It would however be superficial to attribute our disappoint- 
ment either to the absurd expectation that the meeting was the 
prelude to America’s immediate entry into the war ; or to the 
technical difficulty of news-presentation. There must be 
deeper reasons why this profound event made, at first, so slight 
an imprint upon our national consciousness. Is it a fact that 
the ardours and endurances of the last fourteen months have 
robbed us of our sense of wonder even as they have robbed 
us of our sense of horror? Are we so stunned by heroism that 
the gigantic strides of history appear no more to us than the 
tickings of a watch? Is it a psychological truth that those 
who for many months live under the menace of immediate death 
become anaesthetised in their emotions, so that they regard 
the Massacre of Rotterdam as a military episode and the 
meeting between the rulers of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
as a diplomatic interview? Or is it simply that the shallow 
cup of human excitement is easily filled and easily overflows? 
History, we may suppose, has seldom seemed marvellous to 
those who witness it, since they are unable to determine what 
are decisive or merely preliminary events: nor can the con- 
of Marathon and Waterloo have realised 


temporaries 
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immediately that they had reached the final link in q Chain of 
anxious circumstance. 
o * * * 





This may be a common, and perhaps even a salutary, tr 
perience in war-time, and it is fortunate that so many of 
should respond to historic events with the calmness of Jane 
Austen, to whom the arrival of a musiin-cap at Chawton was 
as exciting as the crash of Empires. Yet it is strange that the 
people of Britain, who have assuredly earned the fine Praise 
bestowed upon them, should not feel themselves today more 
personally identified with the great issues of victory and peace 
To the average men and women of this country, in Spite of 
the fact that so many millions of them have lived in the front 
line for twenty-three months, the war is still a Governmental 
and not a people’s war. We have not yet acquired that wig 
fire of hope and conviction which raised the Spanish 
Republicans above themselves, and led the miners of Arago, 
and the peasants of Murcia to feel that the war was for each 
of them a personal opportunity. Our unity and our resolution, 
although superb and indestructible, are negative and no 
positive: we lack the compelling enthusiasm, the driving force, 
of faith and hope. Never has our national character reached 
so high a level ; never has our national imagination fallen » 


low. And why is this? 
* * + * 






















The Germans fight for power and the Italians fight for 
loot. The Russians fight to resist a tremendous outrage and 
to defend a great experiment which they feel to be theirs 
alone. For them the war is a personal ordeal and a personal 
opportunity just as much as a national ordeal and a national 
opportunity. Our people possess pride, endurance, courage and 
superb obstinacy; they do not possess the blazing faith and 
hope either of our enemies or of our allies. And the reason 
for this is that whereas the others are fighting for what they 
believe to be their own future, there are many thousands of 
people in this country who assume that they are fighting only 
for other people’s pasts. Our belligerency, therefore, is grim 
rather than inspired. We have not as yet discovered the 
formula which will convince the masses that this is for Great 
Britain a creative and not only a preservative war. Unlike 
the Germans we are sated with power and glory and seek for 
fewer opportunities in the future rather than for more ; unlike 
the Italians we have no desire for aggrandisement and our vanity 
has for generations been assuaged. Most of our people look 
forward to the loss of many amenities and very few of them 
regard the future Socialist State as a paradise of golden oppor 
tunity. Rather do they see in it a repetition and perpetuation 
of coupons and co-operatives. The Empire and the Common 
wealth again have lost their glamour and only those who really 
know can derive the inspiration of a rich experiment in huma 
governance. The average man and woman in Great Britam 
is bored by India, bored by the Crown Colonies, unmoved 
by the Dominions. All that they really desire is to be abl 
once again to live their own lives, in their own accustomed 
proportions, without dread of political or economic insecurity. 
That is a flagging inspiration for so great a task. 

* * * * 




























How are we to find a watchword which will galvanise belief? 
Such words as “freedom” or “democracy” have lost thet 
currency-value, having been so thumbed in the market-plact 
that their image and superscription has been blurred. Tht 
masses of our people have had no experience of a denial d 
liberty, and are wholly unaware of the value of the blessing’ 
they enjoy. Never in their life-time have they winced at i 
sight of a policeman or dropped their voices within earshot d 
strangers. They have not known the humiliation of bei 
unfree. Yet assuredly the light has now come to us and the gtt#t 
hope has been born. To the men of our race it will be givel 
through blood and sweat and tears, to bring peace and ordtt 
to mankind. We have the strength and will to do it; hs 
we the imagination to rejoice that it is being done? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Harvest Dream 
What is a harve A standing crop or a crop safely gathered? 
I — to me there is a nice distinction. When the Prime 
Minister spoke s » time ago of our magnificent harvest he was, 
oh she greatest to him, counting his chickens. What 
: meant, no doubt, was that we had a magnificent cereal-crop. 
But between mid-July and mid-August -anything may happen, 
ynfortunat it has happened. By the time these notes 
secret that the end of July and the early days 
harvest-weather 


recne 
th the espect 


and 
appear It will be 
rg some of the most disastrcu 
1y nothing about the weather since ; but much 


it as I write ; fields of beans, cutting of which 


of August gave 

for years can 
corn is still not 

began fifteen d igo, are still not finished ; peas, which have 
had to be turned again and again, will probably be a wretched 
gilure; much flax-pulling stopped ; harvest-hands have 
tuned to spudding thistles ; and we must face the fact that there 
t are not and now never will be gathered in. In 


“Tf we live and 
with 


has 


are hay-crops t 
the country one of the 
Born of experience, it is 
reverence to qualify any plan, hope or forecast about the future. 
Politicians should remember it. For when the full story of this 
is told it will not, I fear, be a politician’s—or 


commonest sayings 15S, 


used almost 


have good luck 


farmer’s—drean 


Bright Hills 

My note on t 
or to write from Scotland: “ Your praise of it 
It is very common on the riparian pastures of Argyll, but I am 
the meadow 


e charm of late summer scabious has prompted a 
is just. 





to know if you share my enthusiasm for 
.” I do; the big mauve-blue geranium, very soft, very 
wine-veined, is a delight, especially fine on Cotswold 
roadsides, when the strong purple torches of Campanula patula 
it in company with it. But in the Cotswolds, as 
on the Kentish Downs, two other late summer flowers are even 
more splendid in their prodigal distribution than scabious and 
cranesbill. On a bright late summer day the downs are flooded 
with the cloudy pink light of bay willow-beet, tall as corn, and 





hicer 
are magnilce 











wild mar} soft as foam. No other two flowers give such a 
mass effect of radiance ; the hills, seen from a slight distance, 


fire of sunset clouds. Nearer, you see the marjoram, 


ibious, crowded with drowsy flights of butterflies, the 











LiKe 

ery beautiful silver-washed fritillaries, meadow-browns, pea- 

cocks, tortoiseshells, marbled whites. And the Greeks, who had 

the word for so many things, had the words for marjoram. For 
name is Origanum vulgare—oros, a hill; ganos, 





brightness in hilly places. 


E¢g-Bound 

Lord Woolton’s recent statement about the egg-scheme seems 
on the most astounding ever made by a Minister, and 

in have no notion of the effect it had in the country. 

engineer in an aircraft-factory, and you get some- 

I never 





“I’m awfully sorry about the Spitfire. 





said it would fly, and I never expected it would fly. It has minor 

bly major faults.” Unfortunately it is not possible 
0 authenticate the scores of strange egg-stories one hears, but 
such a Ministerial confession of failure goes a long way to confirm 
the general truth of them. A Heathfield correspondent—Heath- 
held g the heart of the Sussex poultry-district—sends me 
a diag 1 example, showing how his eggs, laid six miles 
from | ne, make a journey to Maidstone, twenty miles away, 
and ther me back, having done fifty-six miles by road. He is, 
t cour icky not to have eggs from the far-off prairies. My 
local su r goes one better. She tells how eggs piled up at a 


heighbouring farm, how they were ordered to Sevenoaks, and 
they reached Sevenoaks, thirty-five miles away, they 
to Maidstone, fourteen miles from their original start- 
ym where it is quite likely they reached my corre- 

Heathfield. Meanwhile my own eggs still come from 
America, and taste mildly of a memory of the school laboratory. 
The whole scheme is fantastic and inefficient enough in itself ; to 
have its author admit its inefficiency, and then still persist in it 
is the most 





Were sent 
Ng-point 


spondent 


fantastic touch of all. 


In the Garden 

Gardeners, like farmers, are in despair. The coldest spring for 
4 hundred years, a terrific midsummer heat-wave, Christmas in 
July, and fin illy January in August, have together destroyed many 
@ their hopes. Bees are not working. Beans have never given 
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such stingy crops; late peas are hopeless ; indoor and outdoor 
tomatoes, which promised so splendidly, ripen very slowly ; there 
are no sleepy crowds of butterflies on the buddleias. Yet there 
have been a few surprising compensations. Peaches (Early 
Alexander) were ripe, cheeks almost black, as soon as Early Rivers 
plums ; yuccas, with their high cream towers of scentless bells, 
gave the, garden a tropical touch for weeks; bignonias, with 
soft orange-scarlet trumpets, were as glorious as in the hottest 
summer. These, however, were tiny touches of consolation. 
Altogether it has been a very trying year. A word of hope 
for tomato-growers, however, comes from a correspondent, who 
says that tomatoes may be satisfactorily kept throughout the 
winter, that is in a fresh natural state, in 2 preparation of spagnum- 
inquiries about this, which sounds 
prayer. Meanwhile, I should 
anyone who has successfully 


H. E. Bares. 


making 
gardener’s 


from 


moss peat. I am 
like the answer to my 
be extremely glad to 
kept tomatoes in this way. 


hear 


THE CINEMA 


‘**A Day in Soviet Russia.’’ At the London Pavilion. 


A Day in Soviet Russia is a poignant film, not simply because 
it was photographed a year ago to celebrate the Russian achieve- 
ment of peace and progress alongside a continent at war, but 
because its Soviet cameramen were unwittingly assembling for 
first complete picture of the cause for 
For this film is the 
picture of a cause rather than a country. It is barefaced propa- 
is shapeless, it is often crude ; but it is informed with 
4 spirit which says, “ Here we are, we citizens of the Soviet Union, 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, from the Arctic to Turkestan ; look 
at us ; we are building a new world.” 

In Russia they called it A Day in the Life of a New World 


millions of Russians the 
which they so soon were to fight and die. 


ganda, it 


and it was composed from a selection of everyday scenes which 
had been specially photographed for the purpose by ninety-seven 
cameramen working throughout the U.S.S.R. on August 24th, 
1940. Some of the material was planned in a preliminary scenario, 
the rest was left to the choice of cameramen breaking off for the 

The result is a cross-section of Russian 
the Union—home-life, work, recreation ; 
All this is presented against a background 





day from norma! duties 
life in every part of 
birth, marriage, death 
of the growth of new knowledge, new communications, new cities ; 
and all these things, the film says, belong to the people who are 
building them. 

The English version, which has been prepared by Mr. Herbert 
Marshall and Mr. Sidney Cole, is introduced by Mr. Quenti 
Reynolds (most unflatteringly photographed) who speaks a 
cautious commentary. This does not lack enthusiasm, but for 
~ English-speaking audiences it has apparently been thought 
expedient to lay stress upon the similarities between life in Russia 
and in the and American allies rather 
than to probe into economic and sociological differences. Yet 
although one hopes that in future the exchange of information 
by film between the allies is not to be restricted to friendly 
Day in Soviet Russia does represent an 


countries of her British 


rmnert ; 1 J 
superficialities, A 


important addition to our scanty knowledge of that country. The 
scenes range widely both in location and character, from an 
Ukrainian wedding which might have come out of Petrouchk 


to a performance by the Moscow ballet on the quarter-deck of 
the Soviet ‘Paris Commune.’ President Kalinin, reading 


warship 
s place in the film with Soviet 


at breakfast, 
citizens variously celebrated for operating five workshop-machines 
simultaneously or for Arctic exploration or for the butterfly breast- 
There are fierce-looking Georgian shepherds playing their 

the Moscow Underground ; 


the newspaper ¢ takes hi 


stroke 





1 ~ nm - 
wild music and office-workers on 


there are meteorologists at billiards high in the Urals and an army 
of collective farmers tearing out of the solid rock a mountain 


road to Stalinabad. The impact of science appears to be curiously 
many directions ahead of the of the world, in 
Aeroplanes are used to find the sardine-shoals 


nd to direct convoys to the safest 


uneven—in rest 
others behind it. 
for Pacific fishermen 
through Arctic ice ; 


apparently depend for news of the world on messenger and word 


channels 


yet collective reindeer-farmers in the north 


of mouth. 


The most impressive scenes in A Day in Soviet Russia are 
of the magnificent rest-centres on the Black Sea, and 
the least convincing are those which seek to dramatise with 


marching music the 
feels at the prospect 
hard to believe that even in 
boot at the alarm-clock. 


matutinal joy which every Soviet worker 

of a day’s record-breaking work. It is 

Soviet Russia they never throw a 
EpGar ANSTEY. 















LETTERS TO 


MILK-SHORTAGE AND ITS CAUSE 


S1rR,—Much has recently been spoken and written on the subject of 
milk-production in time of war. Unfortunately, some of the ablest 
critics of the official policy, among them Lord Dawson of Penn, though 
unassailable when speaking on public health and nutrition, lack the 
agricultural experience necessary to refute the Government’s experts, 
who seek to prove that all is well with the milk-supply. The answer 
of the Ministry concerned to those critics who protest that the indis- 
criminate ploughing up of grass-land will result in decreased milk- 
production is that the cow can be fed as well off arable land as off 
pasture. No one disputes this; the cow as a milk-producer need, in 
fact, never see a grass-field. This argument, however, ignores the 
three years of the cow’s life before she is taken into the dairy-herd. 
A cow cannot be bought ready made, and no better method of 
feeding and rearing healthy dairy-heifers than on pasture has yet 
been advanced. The vital problem of maintaining the dairy-stock 
of this country is gravely jeopardised by the Government policy, as 
carried out by at least some of the Agricultural War Committees. 
The following advertisement appeared in a recent issue of a local 
paper: “In consequence of ploughing up orders, to sell by auction 

39 heifers with calf or in calf, 7 bulling heifers, 14 yearling 
heifers, 10 heifer calves.” The present writer, who has farmed for 
fourteen years and sold _ tuberculin-tested dairy-heifers to milk- 
producers, had before the war 80 or more head of dairy-stock in 
various stages of growth ; now she has 54, and the number is likely to 
be still further reduced owing to new ploughing-up orders. 

The War Agricultural Committees are instructed only to give special 
consideration to the milk-seiling farmer (who is allowed two acres of 
grassland for a cow and one for a calf); om a stock-rearing tarm, 
which does not sell milk, no allowance of grass is granted at all, the 
dairy-heifer being classed with buliocks as a store-beast. The leaflet 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture, How the Livestock 
Katroning Scheme Will Work, after emphasising that the production 
of milk was the farmer’s primary duty, allots a ration of three pounds 
of cake a head per day to the young fattening bullock and lumps the 
young dairy-heifer under the heading “all other cattle” on a ration 
of one pound of cake a day. While these stock-rearing farms are 
disappearing under the plough, the high prices given for dairy-cattle 
in the markets indicate the shortage already felt by the dairy-farmers. 
It takes three years to breed a cow, and it seems certain that, even 
if the Government took steps at once to see that the rearing of cow- 
calves was important an object as milk-producing, the 
present supply could not be maintained. 

The recent news that miik is to be rationed is very disquieting; but 
it is a pity that the Ministry of Food still ignores the large surplus 
of milk which cannot be dealt with on the factory-system so dear 
to the official mind Before the war, the surplus milk on _ stock- 
rearing farms was used for cream, butter-making, and certain soft 
cheeses. In the year 1935-6 farm-butter totalled 436,800 cwt., the 
equivalent of 4,310,400 gallons of milk. No reliable statistics of the 
output of cream or soft cheeses from farms are available; but sup- 
plies of fresh cream in the same year were estimated at 430,800 cwt., 
of which 80 per cent. were home-produced. A calf can be fed for 
a large part of its life before weaning on skim-milk; cream and 
butter are therefore a natural by-product of calf-rearing. At the out- 
break of war control of prices made it hardly worth while to make 
butter; later rationing stopped the sale of it in the markets; and the 
sale of soft cheese and cream was made illegal. The making of 
small hard cheeses is also prohibited; these can only be made if the 
weight of each cheese is not less than 7 Ibs., and they must be made 
on every day of the week. These regulations, involving expensive 
and almost unobtainable equipment besides a constant supply of milk, 
make the production of cheese by the ordinary farmer practically 


made as 


impossible 
It is of course possible to let the whole milk be drunk by the 


calf, and this uneconomic plan is in fact what is being adopted. 
Indeed, the only outlet sanctioned by the Ministry of Food is the 
fattening of veal-calves—a purely luxury-trade which should be 


totally prohibited in time of war. One of these calves will drink 
perhaps on the average 3 gallons of milk a day, enough to provide 
72 school children with the daily Government allowance of 4 
of a pint. A leading auctioneer told me the other day that more 
of these calves through the market than before the war, and 
that they are of better quality, obviously because they have drunk 
more milk. It would be interesting to know how many thousands 
of gallons of milk are disposed of in this uneconomic fashion instead 
of going to the children of this country.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
V. E. Poo.e. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Sir,—In his letter which appeared in your issue of August 1§th, 
Colonel Mozley is asking for the fruits of the Christian conscience 
(or a small selection from them) without the system of belief and 
practice to which that conscience owes its existence. He might as 
well ask for the moon.—Yours very faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 


pass 


The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 
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THE EDITOR 


AIRMEN’S TARGETS 


S1r,—In a pilot’s story given on the front page of the News Chr 
of August 14th occurs this passage: omic 
“The moment we got into Germany some of the lads began 
blowing off everything hey had. One of us set 
ablaze. We machine-gunned a mansion. 
thing moving w: saw.” 





; a cornfield 
We fired at every. 


While this seems some way from the idea of the military objective 
it is uncomfortably close to some of the exploits of our enemies. 
such as that of the German airman who machine-gunned and killed 
the little Polish goose-giri among her birds, ana the doings in Abys. 
sinia of which Vittorio Mussolini wrote with such relish, Many 
people will hesitate to suggest the smallest shadow of Criticism of 
the young men to whom our cause owes so much, and this very 
naturally. But those who have watched with horror the debasing 
of the human coinage, the fall ot every standard, which the Nazis 
have accomplished, feel strongly that our cause is bound Up with 
the resolve to dig our heels in and retuse to begin to slide down the 
slope which ends in the mire of Nazi methods. From the contey 
of the passage quoted it is obvious that the aeroplane-crews were 
mad with excitement, rather than deliberately sadistic, and one word 
from the proper authority would probably stop the tendency. Wij 
it be spoken, or must we see the poison of our day infect even thoe 
of whom the nation is so passionately and so justly proud?—Youys 
faithfully, G. ARMINELLA Hanset, 
43 Circus Road Mansions, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


THE PROPAGANDA-WEAPON 


Sik,—If I take up one point in your review of my book Total Victory, 
it is not the grumble of the author who is complaining of criticism, 
In view of the fact that your reviewer disagrees with the theories | 
put forward, I thought he was very gentle and courteous with the 
book. I write to point out that your reviewer does my argument a 
grave injustice when he alleges that I say that to tell the Germans that 
Germany could not win would be decisive. I have said many times 
in my book that it is necessary to prove to the Germans by deeds, 
by military operations offensive and defensive that they cannot win, 
Simultaneously we should wage political warfare along the lines 
indicated in the book. I felt so sure that many people would accuse 
me of saying the war could be won without fighting that I went out 
of my way to rebut this charge in advance in a special section headed 
in block letters “PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY.” 

Your reviewer asks what effects on us are produced by Dr. Goebbels’s 
assurance that we shall be beaten? The answer is, none at all, 
because Hitler has been unable to give us any evidence that he js 
going to beat us. But we already have given the Germans a good 
deal of evidence that they can not beat us. The differences between 
the two cases are as follows: To win this war Hitler must invade 
and conquer Britain. It is not essential (fortunately) to occupy 
Germany in order to destroy the Nazi régime. 

In conclusion, I must thank your reviewer for correcting my error 
as to the Boer War. It is, of course, true—as he points out—that 
it was the Boers who declared .war on us. Similarly, we formally 
declared war on Germany in 1939, but for all practical purposes 
Hitler imposed war on us.—Yours truly, STEPHEN KING-HALL. 

House of Commons. 


SLAUGHTER ON THE ROADS 


Sir,—In regard to the urgent matter of road-deaths, one of your 
correspondents recenfiy suggested that persuasion should first be 
tried on motorists before anything drastic is done. He also said that, 
as the pedestrians were risking their lives, they would not be likely 
to be influenced by the fear of prosecution if they failed to obey the 
advice given. The fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that 
pedestrians do not know, and do not believe, that they are risking 
their lives. If they did, they certainly would not go out, or allow 
their children to go out, in “ black-out” periods in urban areas. 
The two most serious offences committed by those who drive 
motors on the road are (1) driving when under the influence of 
alcohol and (2) driving to the danger of the public. Both of these 
should be treated seriously and followed by substantial fines or, 
some cases, imprisonment, and by a long period of suspension of 
their licences. I doubt whether lay magistrates can be trusted 10 
impose adequate punishment, and I should like to see these offences 
made triable only as indictable offences at Assizes or the Central 
Criminal Court, where they would be dealt with after conviction by 
a judge accustomed to weigh the difference between various crimes. 
Evidence is accumulating of the seriousness of death and injury 
persons using the roads. The following is a passage taken from 4 
recent issue of The Pedestrian, a paper designed to protect pedestrians 
as far as possible: 
“In a word, what are the facts? In the first five months of 
this year 3,691 persons have been killed on the roads, 50 Pe 
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cent. more than in the corresponding period of last year. Of 
those, 2,035 were pedestrians, compared with 1,556 last year, an 
increase of 30 per cent., while child-pedestrian fatalities have risen 
from 293 10 $09, a rise of 7O per cent. 

“Qwing to the decision of the Government (which we regret) 
to compile statistics of fatal accidents only, the number of persons 
injured on the roads is not known, but in the months before the 
war the persons seriously injured in road-accidents were nine 
times as many as those killed ; if that ratio has been maintained, 
then 33,000 persons have been seriously injured in road-accidents 
in the first five months of this year, compared with 20,744 
seriously injured in air-raids in this country during the same 
period. This takes no account of the much greater number 
cassified as ‘slightly injured,” many of whom will have been 
away from work for varying periods.” 

] ask myself what the appropriate Government Department has 
done to reduce the number of casualties on the roads. The answer is 
that all that has been done is to reduce speed in the “ black-out” 
hours to twenty miles an hour. The continued increase in the number 
of fatal accidents and of injuries on the roads affords sufficient evidence 
that the only precaution taken, in addition to giving unsanctioned 
advice, has not resulted in any reduction, but the reverse. I observe 
that the “Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents” contents 
itself, in its Bulletin No. 12, with giving advice. This, however, is 
yseless. In addition to the increase of penalties I have suggested, I 
think it ought to be made punishable for anyone to go out on the 
rads during the “ black-out” without white bands round their cloth- 
ing, und also for parerts permitting their children to go out without 
such white bands on their clothes, and I also think the permissible 
seed in urban areas should be reduced to 15 miles per hour.— 
Your obedient servant, FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


“THE SOUL” OF GERMANY 


Sin—May I reinforce a point made by Mr. G. M. Young in his 
admirable letter? ven if there were a uniform national character 
throughout Germany, it is not a constant but a variable, witness the 
diflerence between 1914 and today. Imperial Germany had a civilised 
government. In its political struccure, and above all in its militarism, 
t was centuries behind our own; but it tolerated the growth of a 
humane element which (to cite but a single instance), on its own 
initiative, without pressure from abroad, exposed the Herrero atroci- 
nes and cleansed the colonial administration. ‘The Nazi Government 


js not a civilised government. It exterminates the humane element 
and its outlook 1s net centuries but millennia behind our own. Léon 
Blum called Hitler a mechanised Attila; a mechanised Neanderthal 


Man would be nearer the mark. 

Of course the German people are responsible. But it is a mistake 
to think solely in terms of race and nation. ‘There are, within 
nations, psychological types, and these types may be accentuated or 
even created in response to the type of political structure in existence 
for the time being. In England the predatory type has been subli- 
mated into the company-promoter ; in Germany under the Kaiser it 
was the militarist, under Hitlers it is the gangster. 

For historical reasons—including, if you like, ethnology—a vulpine 
type is particularly common in Germany. It established itself under 
the Hohenzollerns, for it could point to generations of unbroken 
success and prosperity. It became less fashionable in 1918, and 
under the Weimar Republic less anti-social types were at last getting 
a chance 

The German people may be a flock of sheep, but it is hardly for 
us to talk about gullibility after the way we swallowed Mr. Churchill’s 
predecessors. The difference is that in England socialised types, non- 
predatory types, have so long established themselves in power, have 
attracted so many elements in society to play their part, that the 
public now controls the Government as a matter of course. 

The failure of the corresponding types to establish themselves in 
Germany is no proof of their incompetence. At critical moments 
the margin between failure and success is often infinitesimal, and it 
may have been little more than the accident of history that the 1848 
Frankfort Constitution, still more the Weimar Republic, were over- 
hrown before they had time to take root. 

Germany needs all the help we can give her, but it must be help 
of the right sort. We did her a singular disservice after the last war ; 
We imposed terms, and then taught her how to evade them. This 
tme the terms must be economically sympathetic, but strategically 
© drastic, and above all so consistently enforced, that the vulpine 
type will not only be discredited, but remain discredited for genera- 
tons during which a socialised type can establish itself.— 
Yours faithfully, HIsTorIcus. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


more 


SiR—Mr. G. M. Young has raised a point of the utmost importance. 
We have to educate our would-be masters, the German people. Any 
teal defeat should be education enough for such devout believers in 
the last argument of Kings and Fiihrers. But it will not be enough. 
Because a defeat now, as last time, will be explained away in political 
terms. We have, however, a means of education that we did not 
have in 1018. The hate and envy ‘with which the German people 
regarded us, the French and the Americans are not likely to be abated 
mM 1940. We shall have again defeated the natural rulers of the 
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world by means whose potency they can appreciate—tenacity, warlike 
skill and political sagacity. But the re-education of the German people 
will not come easily to us. It should be entrusted to the “ Germanic ” 
victims of the Germans—the Dutch and the Norwegians. These peoples 
are good at all the things that the Germans are good at; they are 
“Nordic,” whatever the Germans mean by Nordic ; they are good at 
a great many things that the Germans are not good at at all. To 
persuade the Germans that the bombing of Rotterdam, the seizure of 
Oslo and Bergen were crimes and errors is the beginning of wisdom. 
I am all in favour of an occupation of Berlin by a Polish army, for 
until the Eastern Germans have been cured of their ascendancy-com- 
plex there will be no peace for Eastern Europe. But most Germans 
do not live in East Prussia or Pomerania. The Rhinelanders, the 
Westphalians, the Bavarians must be re-civilised, and the Dutch and 
the Norwegians are the people to do it ; Catholic Dutch in the Catholic 
parts ; Protestant Dutch and Norwegians in the Protestant parts—here 
is a mission field as important for the future of Europe as it was in 
the days when English and Irish missionaries brought the Gospel to 
the Teutonic barbarians.—Yours, DENIS WILLIAMS. 


HITLER’S PROPHECY 


S1r,—In view of the conflicting claims as to whether the V signifies 
a British or a German victory, it would seem appropriate to call the 
attention of the perplexed peoples of Europe, including the Germans, 
to the prophetic pronouncement of Hitler himself (vide Mein Kampf, 
Hurst and Blackett edn., p. 279), where he says: 

“The British nation wil! therefore be considered as the most 
valuable ally in the world as long as it can be counted upon to show 
that brutality and tenacity in its government, as well as in the spirit 
of the broad masses, which enables it to carry through to victory any 
struggle that it once enters upon, no matter how long such a struggle 
may last or however great the sacrifice that may be necessary or 
whatever the means that have to be employed; and all this even 
though the actual military equipment at hand may be_ utterly 
inadequate when compared with that of other nations.” 

—I am, &c., J. P. BRANDER. 


“ ADVANCE IN INDIA” 


Sir,—Sir William Barton, in his article in your issue of August 8th, 
would have us believe that India cannot produce a Defence Minister 
who is not incapable of looking at problems of Indian defence except 
through the coloured glasses of communalism. Surely, India has 
many more able sons than Sir William would give her credit for— 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, for instance. Not only is he the Premier 
of the Punjab, which supplies a large proportion of the man-power of 
the Indian Army, but he is held in high esteem by Indians of all 
creeds. He is already .a member of the Indian National Defence 
Council and would make an efficient Defence Member for the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. As for the vital finance-department, it is 
hardly fair to India to argue that, because Britain is bearing the 
cost of the Indian expeditionary-forces, India should not control her 
own economy. 

The transfer of the Finance and Defence Departments to Indian 
hands would, of course, go beyond the provisions of the Government 
of India Act of 1935. I shall not pretend that a Viceroy’s executive 
thus modified would constitute a representative Government of India 
—but it will at least have the virtue of being Indian and would go 
far towards dispelling that miasma of distrust and suspicion -which 
continues to poison Indo-British relations——I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, MopaALe C. PHILIP. 

49 Manor Road, Rugby. 


Sir,—Now that Lord Willingdon is no more, and tributes are being 
paid to his life-long service to India, his numerous admirers and 
friends will recall his promise at the last meeting of the East India 
Association that he was going to formulate his views on the Indian 
question, which he was actively engaged in before his untimely death. 
Before he went out for a period on his summer vacation, he had 
had long chats with those equally engaged with him in devising a 
practicable scheme of immediate and ultimate reforms, and he had 
gone so far as to decide to convene a small conference of a few 
representatives of all parties actively interested in the Indian settle- 
ment, but before he could do so he was taken ill. I was probably the 
last one of those to whom he conveyed his view on the settlement, 
which he thought would reconcile all parties in India and enlist the 
full measure of their co-operation in the struggle that is getting 
intensified from day to day. 

This view, though not final, flowed in the following direction. 
Appoint an exploratory Indian committee of no pronounced partisan 
views to reconcile conflicting claims on the common basis of Dominion- 
status and arm it with sufficient authority to act as a liaison-body 
between the Government and the people, with power to settle each 
question as it arises, and thus reduce the chasm of conflict without 
waiting to develop a grandiose scheme of final settlement on a totali- 
tarian basis. The whole question was to remain fluid and be given 
a chance to reach finality by its own force and strength of popular 
support. A scheme upon these lines is well worthy of consideration. 

8 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. H. S. Gour. 
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AN IDEA FOR LORD WOOLTON 


Sik,—Would it not be a good idea if Lord Woolton did a little week- 
end visiting? And by that I don’t mean a cottage-in-Sussex-with-a- 
hamper-from-Fortnum’s kind of week-end, but he might do worse 
than begin with the ‘George and Dragon’ at “ Puddleton Magna.” 
Then perhaps the next one as the guest of a farmer like Mr. Hosier 
or Mr. A. G. Street, or a smallholder like Mr. Tom Wibberley, any 
of whom could enlighten him about the “facts of life,” of which, 
especially as they concern the hen, he seems so woefully (not to say 
wilfully) ignorant. On second thoughts, for the sake of hjs hostesses, 
perhaps Lord Woolton had better take a hamper from Fortnum’s. 
Otherwise he will very likely get no rationed foods, and certainly no 
gooseberries, strawberries, potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, fish, chickens, 
rabbits, ducks, milk, or, of course, eggs. Nor beer or cigarettes, but 
that is another story.—Yours faithfully, MARGARET MILLER. 
Chancel End, Heytesbury, Wilts. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 


Str,—Could the rather smelly contents of one small dustbin be a 
clue to possible dangerous aspects of the organisation in this country 
to maintain the people’s health? I am having a baby. As so earnestly 
desired by the Government, I have evacuated from London to have 
this baby. I took this small furnished house, after first satisfying 
myself that the sanitary arrangements were suitable for a baby. The 
refuse was collected regularly. Some three or four weeks before the 
arrival of the baby, the authorities have stopped collecting refuse 
from this house and say that they do not intend to resume. 
Whether or not women are required, as a contribution to the war- 
effort, before and during the process of bearing a child, to labour 
digging pits in the garden deep enough for the burying of refuse is 
perhaps a minor issue. What appears to be even more serious is 
the fact that this represents a deliberate decline in the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the countryside at a time when children have been 
encouraged to go there. We have had no bombs down here. Perhaps 
we country dwellers feel that all should suffer alike. If our water- 
mains and our sewers are not fractured by bombs, and if, in fact, 
at this important time our sanitary arrangements are in no Way 
impaired by enemy action, it seems that we know what to do about 
it. We can help ourselves and our children to a share of danger by 
abandoning the collection of refuse——Yours faithfully, 


“ Pightle,” Bix, near Henley-on-Thames. BERYL BUTLER. 


TAX-FREE INCOMES FOR INVALIDS 


Sir,—No one up to now appears to have considered the plight of 


chronic invalids, or physically disabled persons, with small fixed 
incomes under the present heavy scale of war-time taxation. Unable 
to work themselves, and often obliged to employ someone to look 
after them and do the work of the house, they are faced with grave 
difficulties in the present and penury in the future should the next 
Budget be even more severe. Where the total income does not exceed 
£250 per annum and the recipient is an invalid, dependent upon a 
fixed income and unable to earn, then the whole or greater part of 
that income should be freed of liability to tax. With the high cost 
of living now ruling this is not only an urgent necessity, but mere 
humanity. The matter should be put before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and adjusted without delay, so that many weak and suffer- 
ing people shall not have the additional burden of privation placed 
upon them in the grim winter ahead.—Yours faithfully, 
A SYMPATHISER. 


SAVE WHAT WATER? 


S1r,—I am moved by a recent incident and my memory of an earlier 
one to ask: “Is it mecessary that we should waste reams of paper 
and pots of paste in displaying appeals to ‘Save Water’? ” 

In the last war I was a member of the Officers’ Club at General 
Headquarters, Montreuil-sur-Mer. I liked to drink water with some 
of mv meals there. I found it difficult to obtain. I suggested that 
it might be put on the table so that I could help myself without 
troubling the unwilling waiter. A special meeting was called to con- 
sider the proposal. The Brigadier in the chair, regarding me as an 
Oliver Twist, asked with outward tolerance and veiled sarcasm if I 
suggested that water should be placed on every table. I said: “ Yes, 
] thought it would be for the general convenience.” “Not on mine” 
interposed a good-natured humorist, evoking loud guffaws on all 
sides—and there the matter ended. The water was saved. 

In the present war I am by virtue of my occupation a member of 
a refreshment-club in a Government office. I find it even more 
difficult to get water. A few days ago at lunch I felt a longing for 
it, almost as strong as David’s. I offered three different serving- 
maids sixpence for a glass of the precious fluid. They all with one 
consent began to make excuse. The first said: “If I gave it you, 
everybody would want it.” The second said: “ We have no drinking 
water on this floor, only domestic water.” The third said: “We 
have no staff to fetch water.” I fetched a glass of drinking water 
myself from the room of an unsuspecting official on the floor in 
question. 


Today at lunch I drank an unnecessary glass of beer. Tonight I 
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heard Sir Robert Kindersley innocently appeal to me to “ save beer” 
Tomorrow I shall see an unnecessary appeal to me to “ Saye Water” 
And I, like Dives, shall continue in torment, Murva, 


WAR- AND PEACE-AIMS 


S1r,—In view of the hopes which have been expressed th 
belligerent countries will subscribe to the disinterested declaration of 
our aims in this war of “right against wrong,” it is as well to Temind 
ourselves that peoples and Governments are more likely to be swayed 
by self-interest than by sentiment. At the outbreak of this war Italian 
friends told me that, while they liked the English better than German: 
their interests lay in siding with the latter. The British Would no 
devastate their country as the Germans most certainly would: the 
fate of Poland was too recent and clear a warning The same feeling 
must be behind Turkey’s reluctance to come in with us. She will 
let through the Dardanelles an armed Italian oil-tanker to bring oy 
oil, but refuses passage to our warships and transports which might 
by now have turned the scale against the Germans in the S.W. Ukraine 
An invitation for all to come in and share the economic advantages 
of a great federation of free-trade countries might be much more 
attractive ; and such a federation would be the surest guarantee of 
continual peace.—Yours faithfully, P. F. Fysoxy, 
19 Dean Street, Blackpool. 


“TALK ABOUT THE LAND” 


Sir,—I think Mr. Massingham must keep bees; there is such a 
buzzing in his bonnet. What exactly does he want? I say that his 
book is excellent as far as it goes; and he doesn’t like that. I give 
a full list of its contents and indicate that it is in general, “ the case 
against the agricultural systems of today and for a new agriculturl 
system of tomorrow,” and he doesn’t like that. I refer to the con. 
ditions of “at least the last 150 years,” but Mr Massingham, who 
apparently cannot subtract, makes it mean 1830, and he doesn’t like 
that. Then he says that because The Village Labourer deals “ with 
the conditions of 1830” I have the audacity to say that I did not 
refer to 1830. Unfortunately The Village Labourer deals with a 
period ending in 1830, but beginning in 1760. This means I should 
have said “at least the last 180 years”; but I have no doubt that 
Mr. Massingham will, by his unique system of arithmetic, still 
make it 1830. 

But the real difference between Mr. Massingham and myself is 
not these and other points of fact but of attitude. It is when I 
read a statement like “we are not as our forefathers were.” 
which Mr. Massingham endorses in his preface, that I begin w 
doubt the value of some of the chapters in England and the Farmer. 
If Dr. Picton means that he was not as my forefathers were, then 
he is, of course, quite correct. In the last century my forefathers 
worked on the land ; most of them could read but not write; some 
could write but not read; their average wage was from six to 
twelve shillings a week; they brought up families of fourteen cum 
sixteen at am average of ninepence per head per week; they made 
shirts at sixpence a piece, finding their own buttons and cotton, 
and did not make a song about it; they were hired at hiring fairs; 
they ate meat once a month or waited at the doors of the big house 
for the soup of charity. I am not generalising or romanticising; 
these were my forefathers and this is how they lived. Perhaps 
Mr. Massingham will now begin to understand why I cannot take 
seriously his pretty picture of the grand old days populated by 
“the craftsmen, the yeomen, the labourers, the poets and _ the 
celebrants of earth’s due festivals,” and why I think his book might 
have had more value if the labourer, the labourer’s wife, the educa- 
tionist and the country clergymen had given us their views on 
a new order for the land. I will leave it to Mr. Massingham to 
deduce from remarks whether I am_ politically conservative 
or anti-conservative. I am only very certain—and very glad—that 
I am not as my forefathers were. 

Finally, Mr. Rolf Gardiner challenges me to say “ precisely and 
exactly which of my ideas originated east of the Rhine.” On page 97 
of England and the Farmer Mr. Gardiner advocates land-service, of 
work-camps, declares that “the time has come for a rapid expansion 
of these courses and camps,” and ther discusses them enthusiastically 
for several pages In a pamphlet called Youth and the Nation he 
says “ Land-service, or work-camps, originated in pro-Nazi Germany 
and were the forerunners of the Reichsurbeitsdienst, which some have 
thought the most impressive feature of Nationalist Socialist training.” 
Yours, &c. H. E. Bates. 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


“LOOKING BACK” 


Sir,—I am afraid I must disclaim the statement—made by Messt. 
Secker and Warburg in their letter published in your issue @ 
August 15th—that my book, The Struggle for the Spanish Soul, is 
no translation. My publishers’ mistake is easily explained since, 9 
far as they were concerned, the book existed in English only. In 
point of fact your reviewer was right: the original was written ® 
Spanish. It was translated by my wife.—Yours, &c., 
ARTURO 
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“a fine book’—THE Times 


Looking for Trouble 


by VIRGINIA COWLES 


‘One of the most revealing and exciting documents in personal journalism I have ever read.’— 
JOHN GUNTHER. 











‘The variety and excitement of her adventures are unsurpassed . . . This wise, fascinating, and gallant 
book.’—sIR JOHN sQuiReE in the Jllustrated London News. 


‘Intelligent, well-informed, equally fearless whether facing bombs or eminent men with whose policies she 
does not agree, she has travelled in every danger zone in Europe in the last five years, and has some- 
thing fresh and vivid to tell about all of them.’—syLvia Lynp (Book Society News). 


‘This is, indeed, a wise and fascinating contribution to history..—HENRY W. NEVINSON (Observer). 
‘Her record is remarkable . . . As readable a book as you could wish.’— Times Literary Supplement. 
‘Miss Virginia Cowles’ very remarkable book ... Her book is as fine as the spirit she shows, and every 
page makes history.’—-Punch. 

‘Miss Virginia Cowles is an observer of most attractive honesty of mind and purpose . . . Alike as entertain- 
ment and instruction, this book will deservedly be reprinted many times.’—The Tablet. 


31d large printing 12s. 6d. net 
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latest fiction 
JOHN JENNINGS 


Call the New World 


Recommended by the Book Society. 560 pages 95. 6d. net 
ANGELA THIRKELL 


Northbridge Rectory 


Ready August 29. 8s. 6d. net 
ANNA REINER 


| Café du Dome 
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Recommended by the Book Society. 3rd printing. 95. net 








JOHN DICKSON CARR 
The Case of the Constant Suicides 


Recommended by the Times Literary Supplement. 73. 6d. net 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


The Neutral’s Dilemma 
By Halvdan Koht. 





Norway Neutral and Invaded (Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. 

Ir Germany had invaded England during the fourth Gladstone 
administration, and if that administration in its hypothetical 
exile had undergone some reconstruction (which is not unlikeiy), 
then fate might have presented Lord Rosebery with a literary 
opportunity comparable to that which still awaits Dr. Koht. For 
the present volume is rather the brief apologia of the ex- 
Minister than the full narrative which we may hope for some day 
from the Oslo history-professor’s pen; for the time being Mr. 
Lehmkhul’s little book remains the best account of the actual 
fighting in Norway, and on the political side a good deal of the 
thunder has been stolen by Hambro’s J Saw It Happen In 
Norway. The German Memorandum of April 9th, 1940, 1s 
indeed published now for the first time in its entirety, but those 
19 pages of typescript, which the German Minister handed over 
to Koht during their interview by candlelight on that historic 
morning, are really less interesting than Dr. Brater’s own 
impromptu observations to the Norwegian Foreign Minister— 
his expression of surprise at the enormous size of the forces his 
Government had sent out, and in particular his reference to the 
terrible consequences of a “foolish resistance,’ when he 
employed the exact words of the notorious Poland film, which 
the members of the Norwegian Government had viewed as his 
guests three nights before: “ For such horrors you would have 
to thank your English and French friends.” 

‘he implied charge of an un-neutral affection for the demo- 
cracies is one which Dr. Koht would have had little difficulty in 
rebutting, since on the very day before the German aggression 
his Government had resolved to send its own little navy to remove 
the British mines from the Vestfjord, unless Britain removed 
them herself within 48 hours. The earlier affairs of the ‘ City 
of Flint,” when the Norwegian Minister says he refrained from 
publishing certain “violent menaces” on the German part 
because it might make it harder for them to withdraw, and the 
* Altmark,’ in which the Norwegian authorities claimed to be 
“not fully aware of the identity of the ship,” show that this 
was no new departure in the Koht policy. Moreover, the cele- 
brated notes of a ministerial discussion on the Allied request for 
passage to Finland, pillaged by the Germans from Mr. 
Nygaardsvold’s private residence and subsequently published, in 
which Dr. Koht is found advising his colleagues that “ We ought 
not to act so as to come into the war on the wrong side, if we 
could not escape being involved,” are explained by him as an 
allusion to the Danish dilemma of 1807, when the Government 
of Denmark-Norway, “led by a false conception of honour,” 
joined the losing side in the Napoleonic wars, the upshot being 
the dismemberment of the Danish Empire. 

On the subject of national defence Dr. Koht’s outlook appears 
to have been less realistic ; for the circumstance that his was the 
name the Germans (who are experts in these matters) used on 
their forged telegrams for cancelling Norwegian operations in 
the war seems to justify the supposition that the subject of 
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defence came informally within the purview of the 
forceful head of the Norwegian Foreign Office. The Lea 
Nations had proved a broken reed. As for Scandinavianism, D 
Koht dismisses the thought of a defensive alliance among the 
four Scandinavian Powers in a sentence: “None of them hag 
any other idea but to defend themselves.” November, 19%, ; 
given as the date on which the reports from their representative 
abroad became so ominous that the Norwegian Government aa 
special secret measures for the defence of Finnmark in the north 
and the Oslo Fjord at the south-eastern extremity of the: 
country. Yet the invasion three and a half years later took thea 
strangely by surprise. On the evening of April 8th, when the 
German armada was known to have passed the Sound, when 3 
crowded transport had been sunk off Kristiansand, and a Britis, 
Admiralty telegram had announced “an alleged German naval 
operation towards Narvik,” the only decision taken was to Mobilise 
some battalions on the east side of the fjord, where there were 
at that moment no troops at all—a state of affairs which contrags 
strangely with Mr. Koht’s observation, only two pages earlje; 
in his book, that “there was good reason to believe that the 
country was comparatively well protected against aggression 
from the south.” The Government of Norway did not resoly 
upon full mobilisation until some time after 1.30 a.m. on the gth 
by which time the land was already the victim of a synchronise 
surprise attack, in which all three elements of modern warfay, 
were combined in novel form. 

But the magnanimity with which Dr. Koht treats his country; 
allies, with their many sins both of omission and commissien jp 
the next two months, deserves to be reciprocated. What matters 
is the brave choice Norway made and not the years of laisse. 
faire neutrality which went before ; the men that her hour of 
trial produced and not the unequal combat of hurried improvis. 
tion against ruthless calculation and machinery. “ Meeting aij 
disappointments with courageous words and with a smile, alwavs 
finding new chances and new reason for hope . Willing to 
fight to the last breath ”—such is the ex-Minister’s verdict on 
Ruge, the Norwegian Commander-in-Chief, now a prisoner of 
war in Germany, but the words apply equally well to the whol 
of that Norway resurgent, which Dr. Koht in his last ten months 
of office did so much to shape. T. K. Derry. 


High Politics in Russia 
By J. T. Murphy. (Bodley Head. 


Embittered by and fu!l of contempt for the leaders of Labour 
who had become the allies of the Governments in the wa, 
flushed by the triumph of the Russian and stirred 
by the great mass activities of the workers throughout Europ, 
we held the idea that the whole continent was on the threshold 
of revolution was ready to follow the course laid down 
by Lenin, Trotsky and heir colleagues. 


active and 


New Horizons. Ss. 


Revolution 


THESE words show with remarkable frankness what was passing 
through the mind of some young and intelligent engineers and 
skilled workers in England during the hectic months that followed 
the close of the last Four-years’ War. J. T. Murphy was one o 
them. A metal-worker from Sheffield with a Methodist training 
in his youth, he broke away from these ties, and threw himself 
into the shop-steward movement during the war. In those days 
the ‘unofficial rank and file movements among the skilled workers 
of this country tended to be tinged with Syndicalism, no doubta 
reaction against the parliamentarism of the rest of the Labour 
movement. Then came the Russian Revolution, and Murphy 
saw in it the confirmation of all his hopes. 

His book is a courageous piece of self-examination, and a ven 
good account of the reactions of a Labour left-winger to th 
situation created by the Russian Revolution. There are the 
early enthusiasms, the belief in the speedy coming of the world 
revolution like the four horsemen in the Apocalypse, the arrva 
of the Socialist Messiah in the Kremlin, the death of Lenin 
heresy-hunting, expulsions, trials, shootings, and finally the 
Revolution devouring its children. It is an interesting book, 
written by a sincere man who tried to pick his way through the 
labyrinth of Communist high politics in Russia, and who actually 
played some part in the drama. Indeed, it was he, as British 
representative on the executive of the Communist Internationé, 
who moved the famous resolution for the expulsion of Trotsky. 

There are some interesting side-lights also on some of the bi 
figures at the head of the Russian Revolution. Everyone Wi 
astonished at the pitiful self-abasemeut in which many of & 
accused in the Moscow treason-trials and purges indulge 
Murphy explains it in a passage: “ The Russians would appt 
to have been born at the confessional, and the more sophisticaté 
they become the more is their capacity to generalise about thet 
mistakes and sins of omission and commission.” It is not nec 
sary to account for the behaviour of Zinovieff and others at thet 
trials by attributing them to drugs or the third degree. Tho 
who know Russian character have always been aware of a site 
of self-criticism in their make-up. 

Murphy had many conversations with Lenin, who for a 0 
regarded him as the leader of the Left among the British tae 
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econd Impression Printin 
— c pressio a4 
BRUNO HEILIG’S 


MEN 
CRUCIFIED 


The Publishers have received a letter from an internee in the 
Isle of Man. The letter is fully signed, but the writer wishes 
to remain “ a fellow prisoner of Mr. Heilig.”’ 


“In both the infernos, Heilig belonged to the few men 
who has been for a lot of us a real comfort and an 
encouragement .. . while the most of us often sub- 
merged into a nearly hopeless indifference, Heilig 
never lost his courage, his ironical humour, his 
humanity, his dignity, and, above all, his clear-sighted 
and superior judgment of the European situation. 
This book should be given to everyone.” 


H. W. NEVINSON says: 
“During a long life I have travelled far over the 


world, often among savages, but I have never seen more 
hideous cruelty than is here described.’ 


YAMES AGATE says : 

“I recommend this book in view of the wholly 
unfounded belief that its horrors cannot happen here. 
They can.’ 


THE TIMES says 
“A grim and revolting record .. . . obviously done 
with a scrupulous regard for accuracy ... . confirms 
much that is known and makes several things clearer 
the unvarnished truth.” 








320 pages 9s. net 


WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS 


By W. DWIGHT WHITNEY 


7s. 6d. net 


reading for all writers and 


“Should be made compulsory 
Times 


talkers on American affairs.” 
“Provides on almost every page some lucid statement of 


home truths about America.” 
Louis MacNetce in the New Statesman. 


‘ This book should have a very large sale. . It is informa- 
tive, accurate and readable. . It is particularly to be hoped 
that this book will be widely read by Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament.” The Spectator. 


FACING THE 
FACTSIN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


By ALGERNON CECIL 

5s. net 

‘he facts which Mr. Cecil faces in his new book are... 
the facts which during the years between wars brought us 
where we are to-day. .. . Mr. Cecil writes so quietly, all 
passion spent.” The Sphere. 
* This book is well worth reading . in many ways it bears 
a family likeness to Lord Cecil’s recent book . . . both are 
sincere, serious and practical minded.” The Spectator. 
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ney FABER books 


Total Victory 





Stephen King-Hall | 


The meaning of total victory and how to 
achieve it, with proposals for a comprehensive 
strategy for war and peace—by one of the new 
men in public life who foresaw the Nazi menace 
and who K.-H. News-Letters to 


combat it. 7s. 6d. 


Town and Country 
Planning G. & E. McAllister 


Next to winning the war Town and Country 
Planning is one of our most immediate problems. 
A book of special value, for it relates each aspect 
to the problem as a whole. IJ/lustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Valse des Fleurs 
Sacheverell Sitwell 


A brilliant diversion describing a day and a 
night in Russia. With Mr. Sitwell we 
review the Imperial guard, listen to 
music, and watch the glittering uniforms 
Ball in the Winter Palace. A brilliant, 
cating book conveying a lot of history. 5s. 


The Recovery of the 
West Michael Roberts 


“A fine, indeed, a profound book—in many 
respects noble.’’—Spectator. “Among the very 
few important contributions to thinking 
which have been published in recent years.” 
—Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


Artist Quarter 
Charles Douglas 


‘The most enthralling book about artist Paris 
for a Maurice COLLIS: 


founded the 


Tsarist 
Glinka’s 
at the 
intoxt- 


social 


long time.” Time & 


Tide. “A remarkable account of the Bohemian 
Paris which was the nursery of modern art.’’— 
ROBERT LynbD: News Chronicle. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Roots of National 


Socialism 1783-1933 
Rohan d’O. Butler 


“A remarkable book by one of the two or 
three most promising of our young historians.” 
New Statesman. 12s. 6d. 


Herbs for Daily Use 
Mary Thorne Quelch 


A very useful book full of recipes for medicine, 
and food made from herbs. There are also 


war-time dishes from which to choose. 
Tile rated. SS Gd. 
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unions. Able man though Lenin was, he for a long time 
harboured the illusion that the solid British trade-union move- 
ment could be undermined by Communist cells. Towards the 
end of his life he seems to have realised its hopelessness. Murphy 
makes some shrewd remarks about the Trotsky-Stalin fight for 
power. Lenin was a sympathetic character, with whom he could 
converse without ever feeling that he wanted to use his immense 
prestige to force his views upon anyone 
He was a superb explorer in the realms of theory and was a 
genius in its application to social history. Trotsky was not an 
original thinker: he was a journalist and orator of the Revolution 
with histriomic qualities possessed by neither Lenin or Stalin. 
Nor has Stalin produced anything original in the development 
of the theories of Marx. He is a student of Marx, a disciple 
of Lenin and a superb organiser, builder and fighter. 

About the great drama which led to the exile of Trotsky, 
Murphy has much to say, and he takes one behind the scenes 
into the struggle of personalities and also of the theoretical 
differences which divided the Russian revolutionaries during 
these years and was reflected in the Labour left-wing move- 
ments in Western Europe. Finally, Murphy himself fell foul of 
the machine and left the Communist movement for independent 
left-wingism under the banner of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

. M. Puiuirs PRICE. 


At the Level of the Beast 


12s. 6d.) 

THE reviewer of today turns his eyes to the past with a certain 
longing, to such spectacles as Carlyle giving 18,000 words to the 
subject of biography in general before closing, to the tune of 
another 12,000 words, with the biography he had under review. 
Kabloona is the record of a year spent with the Esquimaux on 
King William Island, and it raises a number of interesting con- 
siderations which one would like to talk about. The Esquimaux 
have a disharmonic skull combining a very long head with a 
very broad face, and anatomists have accounted for this by a 
neat mechanistic theory. The Esquimaux prepare hides for 
working by chewing them, and they soften their clothes when 
they become hardened by chewing again; this makes an enor- 
mously developed chewing-apparatus necessary, and it was the 
theory that the attachments of the temporal muscles to the wall 
of the skull restricted its lateral development and forced develop- 
ment lengthways. 


Kabloona, By Gontran de Poncins. (Cape. 
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La France Libre 
*The high intellectual level of this 
monthly is very well maintained. The 
Editor’s eloquence is extraordinary 
he has a flame that proclaims genius 

It is characteristic that from 


the comparatively small number of 
Frenchmen in England material is 
regularly found of so high an order.’ 

Ni t Si ilesman and Nation 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUSI 
Jours d'épreuve par André Labarthe 


La France et l'Europe Centrale, 


par H. Ripka Christianisme et 
démocratie, par Jacques Maritai 
La tradition de lAmitié Franco- 
Ameéricaine, par Vincent Sheean 
L’organisation de la future bataille 
contre le chomage, par Jj W. Beyer 
L’offensive enlisée La France et 
’Ecosse, par Mme Edgar Dugdal 
L’indécision = cde Vieny, par Denis 
Saurat—La Chartreuse de Parme, 
par R. Thibault—L/aviation dans la 
guerre moderne, par Lt. Col. Pijeaud 

L’effort de guerre de l’Angleterre, 
par Robert Vacher. 


Journaux et tractes clandestins 
de France 


Qs. Gd. 
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As soon as the theory was formulated observers pointed 
that the disharmonic skull was a male characteristic, and tha: - 
women, who did all the leather-chewing, hardly exhibited ai 
harmony between skull-length and facial breadth. Furthermore the 
disharmonic skull was common in Oleron and Lannion in Brieeann 
in Thuringia, in the Dordogne, and among the Berbers jn Nor, 
Africa, and skins are not chewed to any great extent in on 
districts. In addition to these living examples, the skull-foms 
and other features were the type of the Cro-magnon weste 
Europeans of Magdalenian times. By a careful comparison of 
Esquimaux and Cro-magnon drawings, artifacts, skulls and 
on, Sollas put beyond reasonable doubt the identity of the a 
peoples and their culture. ‘ 

In fact, when Monsieur de Poncins went native with the King 
William islanders he was returning as nearly as was possible 1 
the life of the Dordogne cave-dwellers of some twenty thousand 
years ago. Such a thing should be theoretically impossible but 
the author seems to have managed it without any great difficulty 
and to have come to appreciate and almost to enjoy the simple 
brutality of these human vermin. The Esquimaux have been 
described from a detached point of view in the main; anthro. 
pologists such as Boas have described their customs, manners 
and economics, without entering their minds ; and there has been 
a good deal of tourist-writing of their cheerfulness, friendliness 
and so on, which obviously is the product of a cosy ignorance of 
their ways. Here we have, however, a close approach to the way 
of thinking of these people and a clarjfication of much of their 
life. The pressure of their environment lies on them constantly: 
there is no distinction between right and wrong, it is simply a 
matter of what the climate will allow. The old are butchered 
because they might become a burden, the young exposed so that 
the weak will be carried off and the group will not grow too large 
to live in the country. Killing for such reasons cheapens human 
life: it is natural for the lover of a married woman to kill the 
husband, natural to kill a man now and again because of the 
excitement of taking life and of choosing a good time and place, 
The intense cold presses on the physique and a physical numb- 
ness goes with the blunted morality, the power of consecutive 
thinking is lost and is replaced by disjointed responses to casual 
stimuli The picture is one of an extremity of degradation, the 
perversion of man to the level of the beast. 

The ability of a European to share in this life raises certain 
questions that are worth examining ; the ethnic relation of these 
people with certain Europeans raises other questions that are 
important, and an implied admiration for human toleration of 
such conditions in the book and in the curious preface contri- 
buted by Mr. Linklater is worth argument. The Esquimauw’ 
inability to think naturally frees him from any kind of doubt and 
from the working of the conscience ; there is a suggestion that 
the mental state so derived is enviable, can be called happiness, 
and would be desirable. Mr. Linklater envies this state but 
clings to the power of reasoning, Monsieur de Poncins apparently 
has no doubts. One feels that here is a concrete expression 
of the sickness which has weakened and endangered our civilisa- 
tion, that hysterical horror of the burden of the intellect which 
stands between man and the easy satisfactions of the instinct- 
dominated beast. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Four Hundred Evacuees 
The Cambridge Evacuation Survey. 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
BILLETING-OFFICERS, teachers, housewives, parents, children—an 
almost random sample from every parish—we have found our 
seives in our thousands part of an enormous and partly conscious 
social experiment—the evacuation of 


Edited by Susan Isaacy 


school-children from 
danger-areas. For a long time we were so busy trying to get 
boots for Sam, underwear for Lily, something to clean up Gladys’ 
hair, and a new billet for that Johnnie, that we were only dimly 
aware of wider implications. When we began to draw breath 
and to meet our colleagues, the wildest generalisations flew about; 
evacuees were “always,” hostels were “always,” billets were 
“always.” Soon, some of us (used in other fields to a rather 
more exact type of thinking) began to ask ourselves whether some 
of these sociologists could perhaps tell us something about what 
we had been doing—a few things, to reduce our speculations 
and flounderings to a few manageable hypotheses. For, in other 
fields at any rate, a nice bed of seedling hypotheses (given caf 
and watering) can generally be trusted to produce in time the 
Fruits of Experience. Then we heard that in Cambridge, under 
the supervision of a group of scrupulous psychologists and 
sociologists, a survey of evacuation was being made. Rumow 
said it was being made under difficulties. But we knew that ont 


of those most actively concerned with it was Susan Isaacs, and We 
remembered her as almost the only educationist who had us¢ 
experience in a progressive school (The Malting House) for 
purpose of exact factual scientific observation, instead of simply 
for the benefit of a particular set of pupils. 

Though full of hope, many of us were not quite clear how the 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 


Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 


tion copy when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt, Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P 
Chairman and Managinz The Rt. H —— 
Director, ic t on, isaac oot 
Sie Thomas Barlow, Bt.. The Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F-R.S Roland E, Holloway, Esq. 


The Rt. Hon, Lord Clwyd Commander Stephen King-Hali 
|. A. Drexel, Esq . 
HEAD OFFICE 1%. Strand. tondon. W.C. 
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When were cigarettes invented? Curiously enough, 
nobody knows. Rudimentary cigarettes were smoked in 
Brazil as early as the fifteenth century. In England, 
cigarettes of a sort were introduced by British officers 
returned from the Crimean War of 1856. 

During that memorable campaign there was an acute 





shortage of tobacco pipes, and it is reported that a soldier 
hit on the alternative of rolling up some tobacco in a 
cartridge paper. 

Socially speaking, however, the cigarette did not ‘arrive’ 
until it had been perfected by certain master blenders, 
among whom was Louis Rothman of Pall Mall. 

Mr. Rothman had a knack of blending tobaccos into 
the smooth harmony of flavour so desirable in a cigarette. 
For his exclusive West End clientele he created a range 
of blends which soon became famous. Since then, 
Rothman cigarettes have won the favour of the dis- 
crimating in nearly every country of the world — not 
forgetting Brazil. 





Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobaccos for the Home Trade remain restricted, 
the utmost consideration will be given to orders from existing customers ; but for the 
time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 
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Cambridge group would set about their task. For we knew that 
the social sciences have at the outset one frightful difficulry. In 
every science but psychology, anthropology, medicine and 
sociology, the investigator is concerned with things that can be 
weighed, measured or counted. But in the social sciences the 
points to be investigated are slippery concepts such as “ satis- 
faction” or “discontent” or the motives which have led to a 
given set of actions. This sort of investigation is in fact under- 
taken by every big manufacturing firm which goes in for “ market- 
research ” and by the compilers of Gallup polls and other straw- 
vote surveys. But how were the very comp!ex questions to which 
we wanted an answer going to be tackled ? These questions were 
perhaps, “ Why have the children from X borough drifted back 
to the extent of fifty per cent., while seventy-five per cent. of the 
children from Y borough have remained in their country billets ? ” 
Or still more vague (and yet legitimate because action may have 
to be taken), “ Are billets or hostels best ?” A moment’s thought 
will suggest that in the case of every single child evacuated many 
factors have to be taken into consideration—in answering each of 
these questions the child, the parents, the teacher, the billet or 
hostel.” Each of these factors is in its turn a complex, and can 
be considered, for instance, from the point of view of health, 
income and a dozen others. 

Many readers of the present book, the long-expected Cam- 
bridge Evacuation Survey, will probably find that the most 
interesting thing about it is the understanding that it will give 
of the methods by which such problems can be investigated. 
First a decision must be reached on classification—a billet is 
“ satisfactory ” with plus or minus sign and figures. a home has 
such or such an economic status, from “dependent” (on public 
assistance in some form) through several intermediate stages to 
“comfortable”; a child has such and such a character-trait to 
such and such a degree, and so has the foster-mother, and her 
family must be assessed too. But since such evaluations are 
extremely tricky, it is essential in any survey to “sample” 
correctly and to take a sufficiently large number of cases. Without 
these safeguards the conclusions of a survey would be no more 
reliable than the exchange of gossip with which we began. 

This survey, for instance, is of four hundred children, as care- 
fully “ sampled ” for age, sex and economic status as the circum- 
stances allowed. What the compilers lament is that even more 
factors could not be sampled (for instance, the children were all 
from two London boroughs and all of them were billeted in 
Cambridge, none in rural areas). The answers to a number of 
immediate practical, even burning, questions are to be found in 
it, and it is to be hoped that the volume is classed as a compulsory 
“set book” for all those who direct evacuation-policy as far as it 
affects children. It is also to be hoped that they will understand 
it when they have got it, for, like an X-ray photograph, it needs 
skilled interpretation if conclusions are to be drawn. 

But such books as this have a wider use than that. After the 
war we shall have to replan our lives, consciously. Many of us 
(town-planners, educationists, health-experts, for instance) will 
also have to take the grave responsibility of thinking ahead for 
other people and of deciding, amid the turmoil of their short- 
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time wants what their long-term preferences and needs are likely 
to be. Such a survey shows the machinery by which wien 
information can be got. But let our planners note, the oa 
logical survey (1.e., finding out what the other fellow thinks) jg 
method which involves the use of trained investigators, Are “ 
training these experts who could save us from so many blunders 3 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-Etyys — 


The Firm Hand 


Convert to Freedom. By Eitel Wolf Dobert. 
10s. 6d.) 


Men Crucified. 


The Bodley Head, 
By Bruno Heilig. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 


Convert to Freedom is the simple but revealing story of the 
evolution of a young German, who, starting as a cadet at Pos. 
dam in 1919, later becomes a Stormtrooper, and then, through 
contact with the outside world, becomes disillusioned and ends 
up as a violent enemy of Nazism. The book deserves carefy! 
reading by those who would understand the material and menu 
backgrounds of the youth which so enthusiastically rallied jp 
Hitler. For Dobert’s generation consists not simply of the boys 
of his year, but of all those youths whose formative years between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty-three years were influenced by ; 
common psychic experience. : 

His picture is not strikingly new, but it should help to fix jy 
our minds the situation which made the Nazi triumph possible 
The author’s description of a German middle-aged friend of his 
speaks volumes: “a little longing for the firm hand; a litle 
hatred of the Jews; a little thirst for revenge; a whole lot of fea 
of Communism.” These were the men who only paid lip-service 
to the Weimar Republic and who were represented in higher 
places by people who saw to it that to the Reichswehr or the 
Luftwaffe “ no man was admitted unless it was established beyond 
a doubt that he and his relations belonged to anti-republican 
circles.” 

Nazi propaganda succeeded in undermining such shaky found:- 
tions. Its energy and enthusiasm blurred their mental processes, 
and often misled them into overestimating the real strength of 
Hitler’s party. Thus, referring to the district in which he worked, 
Dobert writes: “Actually our numbers were trifling, we simply 
were active while the other parties slept softly. At any rate, on 
our errands in the driving rain and knee-deep snow, we had 
never yet encountered one of our opponents wielding brush and 
gluepot, with chilled hands, in the cause of his idea.” 

Through living in Switzerland, France and Belgium, the author 
gradually realised the hollowness of the Nazi philosophy. He 
broke with the party before it came to power, and, early in 193, 
was forced to flee over the frontiers. He regained his mental 
independence by being able to lock at things from outside Ger- 
many. How many other enthusiastic young Nazis would have 
done likewise had not the Third Reich’s foreign-exchange regu- 
lations imposed a ban upon foreign travel which was even more 
effective intellectually than financially. 

In Men Crucified the world reads again the story of the in- 
human brutality of the concentration camps. This time it is 
written by Bruno Heilig, a well-known Viennese journalist, who 
with many other prominent Austrians was sent to Dachau and 
Buchenwald, immediately after the Nazis entered Vienna. His 
experiences are themselves sufficient to make the most unimagin- 
tive realise what went on there. Yet, like so many other writers, 
Heilig has to state that “it has been impossible to do more than 
hint at certain disgusting things with which we were daily and 
hourly faced.” The effect of the treatment meted out to the 
victims, when they were lucky enough to escape death, is sum- 
marised by Heilig’s feelings after one brutal experience: “I was 
conscious of nothing more, except that I was nothing now but 
one great living fear of a fist and a stick.” Rosert POWELL. 


Late Arrival 


I Came Out of France. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


AMONG the many escape-from-France books that have appeared 
this will rank for the ordinary reader as one of the most interest 
ing because it carries the narrative to a later date than the others. 
Attractively written, pleasantly devoid of “ revelations ” or facile 
theories about the complicated reasons for the French collapse, 
it tells of more friendships than enmities entered into during 
the author’s “ odyssée.” She had lived for years in France and 
understood the French. 

Though the story is far more psychological than political, Ms 
Mackworth in her 248 pages reveals the extent of the faction 
spirit which so dangerously split French unity. What she has © 
say of the little town of Aubusson where “society was like 4 
survival from another age” might be multiplied a thousandfold 
The story of the Belgian and French refugees infected by German 
agents with Wanderlust has not before been so fully told as het, 
nor the diabolical efficiency of this “secret weapon” of Hitler’ 
so fully examined in its political as well as its military result. 


By Cicely Mackworth. 
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Only on June 26th, when all was lost, did a Minister of the 
rior forbid the movement of refugees from one département 
— her: we have yet to learn why. The order when issued 
w an the main »ffective, though Mrs. Mackworth dodged it as 
se dodged everything. a : 
She was in France at the time of the Oran affair and describes 
the effect of the news. Mar: hal Petain s authority was then fairly 
intact, but Gene! il de Gaulle w as also beginning to be a rallying- 
point for fresh hopes. In France, of course, the. popu:ar mind 
even NOW associates the two, by a process difficult for Englishmen 


10 understand. 

During the past fortnight I have talked at length with two 
Engliskmen who left France only a month ago. One at first was 
unwilling, the other unable—because a prisoner in German hands 
ie leave. Both, like Mrs. Mackworth, knew the French 
intimately and perhaps they or others may bring her story up to 
date. All such n irratives are packed with adventure , they are the 
true experiences Ol resourceful, plucky and confident people— 
among them, this summer, many Frenchmen and women who 
have left relatives behind. We hear too little of such adventures 
_the authorities frown upon their disclosure—though, if known, 
they might, like Mrs. Mackworth’s unpretentious but thrill:ng 
tale, cause the revision of some over-hasty judgements. 

BERNARD FOLEY. 


Fiction 


The Transposed Heads. By Thomas Mann. (Secker and Warburg. 6s.) 
Ramping Cat. By Christian Mawson. (Cape. gs. 6d.) 

Iris curious that the western mind, so richly provided with formal 
and deep-based symbols to fit the whole span of human experience, 
should seek to adapt to its purposes, always uncomfortably as it 
seems to me, the amorphous raptures and images of the east, 
especially of India. The Transposed Heads is a Brahman fable 
written by the great German, Thomas Mann. It is a slight and 
sensuous thing, too remote and consciously fabled for its terrible- 
ness to affect us more than does that of Bluebeard ; in any case, 
humour is effectively mixed with its gore; especially the 
humour of scared and anxious humanity in timid debate with a 
crusty deity. 

The story is of two young men, both “twice-born,” who fall 
in love with the same young woman. The humbler one, the 
“Krishna-manifestation,” woos her for his friend who is of 
priestly Brahman caste and who, when he gets his bride, does not 
make an immense success of the marriage. He is not sufficiently 
sensual for the girl, whose desires have been troubled by the 
bodily beauty of Nanda. All three are unhappy, therefore, until 
on pilgrimage they come to a shrine of Kali, the dark mother, 
where terrible events take place, and after the two young men 
have beheaded themselves they are restored to life by the girl’s 
intercession, but—by her clumsiness—with heads transposed. 
This accidental solution is, of course, no solution. In no time 
everyone is unhappy again, and Brahman honour and philosophy 
have to provide a suitable violent ending. The tale is short but 
disquisitional, and embellished by sly humour—but the necessary 
Indian sensuousness is too heavily lacquered on, too decorative ; 
and the whole conception is somewhat artily naive. 

Rambing Cat, being announced as a novel for high, medium 
and low brows, some of us will be left wondering what kind of 
brows we have. I confess I have found this “ outrageous novel ” 
quite boring. It deals with English history of the year 1540, when 
Thomas Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, plotted successfully 
with Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, for the overthrow 
of Thomas Cromwell, the destruction of the Lutheran influence 
in England and the divorce of Anne of Cleves who stood for that 
influence. The Ramping Cat is Norfolk’s niece, Katherine 
Howard, who succeeded Anne of Cleves as Henry’s wife. 

The story is written as if taking place in the England 
of, say, 1938, complete with telephones, radio and cocktail-parties. 
That is an amusing enough idea, if only Mr. Mawson had been 
more outright contemporary and had not been content with 
the boring idiom of the clubs in Pall Mall ; if also he had not had 
the unlucky notion of sentimentalising his ramping cat, faking 
her as a sort of bright-young-person-gone-thoughtful, a slightly 
tousled Arlen heroine who has seen the light in terms of duty to 
England. I think we would all have preferred to retain our hazy 
memories of the peccant “rose without a thorn.” Nor can it be 
said that the “ Spanker, but by God vou’re a brick,” line of talk 
of these English statesmen falls any more freshly on the ear than 
would a few “ gadzooks ” and “ sirrahs.” However, the piece of 
history is ingeniously, not to say laboriously, worked out, and 
backed up with plenty of carefully paralleled hatred of the 
treacherous German Reich. KATE O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Over to Candleford. By Flora Thompson. (Oxford University 
Press Ss. 6d.) 

Miss THOMPSON’s new book is an amplification of her endearing 

Lark Rise, a book that stood out among the many Books-About- 
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WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 
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consideration 


by the board 


The question of investing profits allocated to reserve 
arises. 

Surely the strongest consideration is that 
they should be used to help win the war. 
Will shareholders approve of funds being invested in 

this way ? 
Experience of companies which have put 
their funds into War Finance Securities is 


that shareholders heartily approve their 
action. 


How do fairly large investors lend to the country at 
present ? 
By buying three per cent. Savings Bonds 
(1955-65) — a medium-term Government 
Loan continuously available. 


Where are they on sale and in what units ? 
You can buy Bonds of £100, or any higher 
multiple of £50, direct from the Bank of 
England, or through any Bank or Stockbroker. 
There is no limit to the value of Bonds you 
may buy. 





There are also for this Security a Post Office Issue 
and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue. Maximum sub- 
scription £1000. Full details from Post Offices and 
Trustee Savings Banks respectively. 
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Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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the-Country by its truth of tone (as in painting). Over to 
Candleford has the same sanity and solidity ; it is a description 
of a hamlet, without particular beauty or interest, in the uplands 
of Oxfordshire, and it is written with that objectivity possible 
after long love The author writes of her childhood in the 
*80’s and go’s and of village iife as she experienced it ; she does 
sO with a proud care not to romanticise. The book is full of 
sharply focussed detail, in some way connected, one supposes, 
with the extreme quietness of life: one sees the children stopping 
their play when a horse and van comes down the road. There 
was very little money: half a crown was an immense rent for 
two cottages converted into one, and there was no fire (or fire- 
place) in the bedroom where “ Laura” was born one December 
morning. “Oh. we were so cold, so cold,” her mother would 
say, telling the story. There were stories, too, of other village 
characters—the old soldier whose leg had been sawn off at 
Sevastopol: “ And didn’t I just holler, specially when he dipped 
the stump into a bucket of boiling tar,” and we hear of a wedding 
too long postponed, “the last time I ever heard of taking round 
the hat to collect for the cradle at a wedding. It used to be 
quite the usual thing. = 
Gleadow Faber and Faber. 


Magic and Divination By Rupert 


8s. 6d. 
Magic and Divination is a baffling and superficial book. The 
author seems uncertain of what he means by magic. On one 


page magic is defined “as the attempt to achieve one’s end by 
a consciously abnormal concentration of will-power.” Later we 
read that dowsing, which works independently of any concentra- 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


University of London 


THE WINTER SESSION opens on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 


The London Hospital remains the headquarters of the Medical 
School. The beds have been reduced from the pre-war figure of 
goo to 350; 100 are held in reserve for air-raid casualties, but an 


Annexe has been opened at Brentwood with 360 beds. The organi- 
sation of the Emergency Medical Service at the beginning of the war 
brought the Medical School into relation, through the London Sector 
Scheme, with all the hospitals in Essex and many in London, 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire. The clinical facilities in the Medical 
School have been greatly increased by the war. 

The Departments of Anatomy, Physiology and Pharmacology are 
temporarily transferred to Cambridge under our staff of Professors 
and Readers. Courses for the Primary Fellowship are held in Cam- 
bridge twice a year ir conjunction wth St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Chemustry, Physics and Biology are taught at Queen Mary College, 
also temporarily in Cambridge. The Price Entrance Scholarship in 
Science (Chemistry, Physics and Biology) will be awarded on an 
Examination in April. 

The Dental School remains at the Lendon Hospital and provides 


teaching in all branches of Dental Surgery. The attendance of 
patients {in the Dental Out-Patien, Department has been little in- 
fluenced by the war. The Francis larmer Entrance Scholarship 


Physics and Biology), is awarded in September. 


(in Chemistry 
instance to Chase Farm 


Clinical students are posted in the first 
Hospital, Enfield, or tc St. Andrew's Hospital, Billericay, near the 
London Hospital Annexe at Brentwood, and then after a Course in 
Pathology, to the London Hospital Annexe at Brentwood or to the 
North Middlesex County Hospital at Edmonton (1,000 beds). In 
the final year, after a period as Student House Officers at Sector 
Hospitals, they return to the Londor. Hospital for preparation for the 
final examinations. This organisation can be adapted to any circum- 
stances which may arise. 

A very large number of House Appointments for recently qualified 
students are available at the London Hospital, the Annexe at Brent- 
wood, Chase Farm E.M.S. Hospital, the North Middlesex County 
Hospital and the Hospitals in Sector II and the 4th Civil Defence 
Region 

Three entrance scholarships in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology 
and Bio-Chemistry are awarded in April and June. Funds to the 
value of over £100,000 are available for Medical Research. 

The College provides an Athenaeum, Dining Hall, Library, 
Museum, Gymnasium, Fives Court, three Tennis Courts and two 
Squash Courts. All are in use during the war. The Athletic Ground 
at Hale End can easily be reached from the Hospital by train or road. 

Further details may be obtained from the Dean, A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of 
Cornus Christi College, Cambridge, who is always ready to see 
students by appointment at the London Hospital! or at Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge. 


TURNER STREET, LONDON, E.! Tei. BIShopsgate 2456 
Station: Whitechapel (Underground), opposite the Hospital. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


porated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 





West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid 1 Capital, £4,500,000; Reser Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve. 
£2,00 ); Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 

It Bank, which has numerous ranches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand sues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in al! parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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tion of the will, must be provisionally put down to Magic, y 
again that when two men are about to begin a contest jt 


English audience will watch in respectful silence 
it is quite fair play for the supporters of one 
other’s attention, and then try to shake 
insults. This is a magical way of winning 
begun.” So an ebullition of passion 
instrument of magic equally with an “ abnormal concentrat; 

of will-power.” A meaning so wide and general robs the oa 
“magic” of any interest. There are some superficial and uni 

formative chapters on Merlin, Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus 
John Dee and others. The predictions of Nostradamus . 
curious and interesting in themselves, however difficult thei 
interpretation. Bu. their dependence on “ magic’ is doubtful 
as their significance. The author’s dislike of Christianity ; 
perhaps, the most definite fact that emerges from his pages, ‘ 


; but in Americg 
man to attract the 
his nerve by shout; 

the contest before jt is 
or enthusiasm may be an 


The Mind of the Maker. By Dorothy L. Sayers Methuen. « 
Miss Dorotuy SAYERS, whose detective-stories have pleased 4 
large public, here tries to explain the nature of God, conceived 
in His capacity as Creator, by analogy with the creative activity 
of the human mind. It is a dangerous analogy, and it js aot 
made less dangerous by Mis Sayers’ very personal approach ang 
the importance she obviously attributes to her own work. Qp 
page 94, rather in the manner of Professor Lowes, who traced 
the literary sources of Coleridge’s inspiration in The Road 
Xanadu, Miss Sayers analyses he1 own “ sources of power”: by 
way of Fob, Isaiah, the Psalms, Milton, Keats and Browning we 
reach a rather over-written passage froen her detective-story called 
The Nine Tailors. Nor is one impressed with the happiness 
of her self-criticism when she detects “a hymn to the Master. 
Maker” in Whose Body? 

Planning the Stage 
(Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
Tuts small book on stage-wardrobe is planned as economically 
as a French housewife plans her weekly housekeeping ; there 
is always something left over for the next day’s menu. It is 
written for the amateur theatrical producer, but in these days 
of clothes-rationing it would be of great assistance to the stock 
company, or any company that has a standard wardrobe. Miss 
Conyngham-Green’s ideas of colour for the stage are extremely 
good, and her scheme of designing an original costume that can 
be adapted to almost any period will enable a producer to revive 
a costume-play at short notice and very little expense if the 
original costume is carefully planned. The drawings in this book 
act as a useful guide. Another short book on adapting curtains 

and scenery would be an interesting addition to the series. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wardrobe By foyce Conyngham.-Green, 


It is a striking commentary on the present mood of the stock 
markets that the news of a £35,000,000 call-up of Canadian 
sterling loans, right on the heels of the turning off of the War 
Bonds tap, should have been capitalised for the benefit of equitits 
rather than gilt-edged. Everybody must realise that holders of 
the requisitioned Canadian stocks, in so far as they are not 
persuaded to re-invest in Savings Bonds or Defence Bonds, are 
likely at least to stay inside the gilt-edged field, but up to the 
present quotations in the Consol market have not shown any 
appreciable response. The truth is that in Throgmorton Street 
the emphasis is still on recovery prospects based on hopes of 8 
reasonably early victory. That is why shares like Harrods, 
Austin Motor, Triplex and London Brick have been hoisted to 
levels at which the yields on current dividend rates are ridiculously 
low. 

To the cynics this sort of recovery buying looks very prematurt, 
and they are prepared to hold off and wait for a sharp reaction 
when, as they see things, the renewal of intensive air-raiding im 
the autumn checks buying and the professional speculators ty 
to cash in their profits. Some reaction there is bound to be, but 
I am not convinced that it will be on anything like the scalt 
of the rise now in progress. Investors have proved their tough- 
ness, and most of the shares now being taken .off the market 
have been bought by people who believe in their long-term 
prospects and are prepared to see things through. 

HOME RAIL RECOVERY 

A spectacular rise in home rails has justified my 
references to the merits of such stocks as L.M.S. and L.N.ER 
preferences and Southern preferred. All are quoted nearly 
10 points higher than before the interim dividends. Here the 
buying has been stimulated not by post-war prospects—they af 
the major uncertainty in this case—but by the generous yields 
Just what return should be obtainable on stocks like L.MS 
1923 preference and Southern preferred seems to be a matte? 
on which there is considerable divergence of view. The ful 
dividends should obviously be assured for the war period what 
ever revision of the existing agreement is negotiated between the 
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‘es and the Government. On this basis the yields at 
nt quotations range between 8 and 8} per cent. If one 
+s a reasonably hopeful view of the post-war prospects of 
railways such returns look unduly generous. 
My advice to holders of these stocks is not to sell. I am 
. 99 confident, however, about the position of such border-line 
= stocks as L.N.E.R. second preference, L.M.S. ordinary 
ja gouthern deferred. Here the recent rise is based on hopes 
ye the revised agreement with the Government will give the 
companies something more than the minimum already guaranteed. 
This seems to me to be a risky assumption. I should prefer to 
jok upon the existing minimum as a war-time maximun.. 


DARWINS DIVIDEND 
it is dear from Mr. Alan Good’s review that the increased 
profits of Darwins, the Sheffield high-speed steel and tool-makers, 
jor the year to March 31st was the result of a substantially 
enlarged turnover. He explained that although stock in trade 
showed a fall in the balance-sheet, this was due entirely to the 
dation of process and finished stock, the stock of raw materials 
In spite of the larger volume of business 
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having increased 
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handled, this company has succeeded in strengthening its liquid 
position. During the year the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities has risen from £166,000 to £245,000. Dividends have 
been resumed with a § per cent. payment, which should be com- 
fortably maintained this year. 

SIR JOHN HAY ON RUBBER 


There is a great deal in Sir John Hay’s address to shareholders 
of Linggi Plantations which is of interest to all rubber investors. 
He draws attention not merely to the effects of heavy taxation in 
draining the industry’s liquid resources, but to the steadily rising 
trend of costs. During the past year the increase in wages and 
materials costs more than counterbalanced the economies of 
large-scale production, with the result that costs per unit actually 
rose. Further increases in wages are not unlikely, and fertilisers 
and other stores are becoming more expensive and more difficult 
to obtain. Last year’s excellent earnings of Linggi Plantations 
were due not merely to larger exports and higher prices. This 
company drew advantage from its prudent replanting policy in 
past years, which resulted in a large area reaching maturity just 
when it was most required in 1940. 





coMPANY_ MEETING 
DAR VINS LIMITED 


POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 





DIVIDEND OF 5°, 


Tue twelfth annual ordinary general meeting of Darwins, Limited, 
wil be held on August 22nd at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
Lordon, E.C 

The following 
heen circulated 
reud: 

I am very pleased to be able to present to you an account showing 
33,183 available for disposal after full provision for 
enemy-controlled countries, increased depreciation, and 


Alan P. Good) has 


statement by the chairman (Mr. 
will be taken 


with the report and accounts and as 


a surplus of £ 
outstandings in 





taxation. As stated in the directors’ report, it is proposed, subject to 
your approval, that this surplus be dealt with by transferring to 

1 sum of £18,104, increasing the balance on that 
acount to the sum of £35,000; to pay a dividend at the rate of 
§ per cent. per annum, less tax, at a cost of £12,728 I5s., and to 
carry forward the balance of £2,350 §s. 4d. 

ANDREWS TOLEDO, LIMITED 

The amount owing by Andrews Toledo, Limited, on current 


account shows a large increase due to the expanding turnover of that 
company. The reference in the directors’ report to the undertaking 
dated June 22nd, 1940, was necessary because a technical breach has 
been cominitted. The explanation is that central buying is in opera- 
tion, so that your company has taken over the control of purchases 
and responsibility for payment of accounts. The expansion in the 
tunover of Andrews Toledo, Limited, already referred to, and the 
necessity for carrying heavy stocks of raw materials, has resulted in 
your company having to provide temporary financial assistance to 
Andrews Toledo, Limited, amounting as at March 31st, 1941, to 
some {21,0 The technical difficulty arising therefrom will resolve 
if and when the second supplemental trust deed is adopted, to which 
reference will be made later. 

e excess of current assets over current liabilities as at March 31st, 
1941, amounted to £245,000, as against £166,000 last year, and the 
liquid position has further improved since the date of balance. 


INDICATIONS OF EXPANDED TURNOVER 
Taking the items of current assets and liabilities separately, the 
increase in debtors and creditors follows the expansion in turnover. 
The dividend receivable from the company’s main subsidiary— 
Andrews Toledo, Limited—represents the profit of that company for 
the year ended March 31st, 1941, and shows a very satisfactory 
improvement compared with the previous year. The loss of the only 





other trading subsidiary of £565 will, it is anticipated, be absorbed 
by the profit of that company during the year ending March 31st, 
1942. 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL TRUST DEED. 
It has proved desirable in practice that your company and Andrews 


Toledo, Limited, should work in the closest co-operation. Unfortu- 
nately, the supplemental trust deed which was entered into at the 
time your company acquired the control of Andrews Toledo, Limited, 
did not fully visualise the eventualities which have since occurred. 
It has accordingly been thought desirable to call a meeting of stock- 
holders to get their consent to certain rearrangements. Briefly, if 
the second supplemental trust deed be passed in the form now pro- 
posed, the two companies will be treated as one so far as borrowings 
are concerned. It will be possible to borrow up to £200,000 in front 
of the debentures, instead of £100,000 as heretofore, to finance the 
increased turnover, to transfer plant from one works to another 
Where it is most suited, and pursue the policy of centralised buying. 
Before concluding, I would state that notice of motion has been 
received ym one of the leading shareholders that £400 additional 
remuneration be voted to the directors, to be allocated as they may 
decide. 
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but they’re still enjoying 
the best biscuits —ana so can you, 


by buying Peek Frean’s popular-priced varieties. 
For instance, there’s Day-by-Day Assorted at 1/1 
a lb., and People’s Assorted at 10d. a Ib., and 
Five O’clock at 9d. a Ib. These are made with 
the care and attention to quality for which Peek 
Frean’s are famous. Why not try and get some 
to-day, and if you have any difficulty, just keep 
on trying. It’s worth spending a little time to save 


a good deal of money. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 128 ACROSS 6. Tutk’s cap for the 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 1. Reforming map-maker? (8). e \ little 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be §. Slap-up little craft, so to sist = a company’s 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “ Crossword speak (6) “a the 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 9. A notorious painter is dis- 8 A a , 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be missed (2 words) (5, 3) : The bat ' at's left (8), 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 10. Twisted inroad (6). ; his j ae lor is thankfy 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution wall be 11. Only part of the district but poe oe ae quality of Ocean 
published in the following issue. Envelopes contaming solutions must all of the ancient city (8 ‘ — Ba F 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 12. The American academic 15. Srive “em pairs (8), 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS L t W e 
. A Seemed 
LL SAINTS MARGARET STREET, CHOIR earn 0 rl e 
PURELY PERSONAL, \ SCHOOL 
War-tume address St. MARY'S, PREELAND, OXFORD. and 
One Entirely Free Place is offered to a boy of 10 or II . 
vears old with an exceptional voice and some know! edge Earn While You Learn 
of musk The School is evacuated to a modern house 
in a pleasant part of Oxtordshire Valuable bursaries Hundreds of jourt . 1 articles and 
b exist to help boys with their subsequent education after stories from ont le contribut Oualify by 
N°”! ICE is hereby given that K eaving the School Application should be made to the st to earn money by your 1 n spare time 
Six are the f t ¢ nY a Headmaster, the Rev. W Foster, M.A. co Al rit in and post tt Rca wee 
the Price They are 8d. each a Saints Vicarage, 7 Margaret Street, W.1 iit cond vou “ Bow te. Succeed os & Wr : 
: ene ly INGS SCHOOI WORCESTER. free and post ft 
. . NAMI 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
NOVEMBER 1941 ADDRESS 
9 KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS. ranging in value trom 
£50 to £24, are offered to boys under 14 on Novem- : : ; conahs f 
ber rst THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85L), 
Full information may be obtained trom the Head- ‘ . 
master, Rev. C. CREIGHTON, King’s School, Worcester. Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W& 
= MRS. HOSTER’S P 
. SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEG! — 
hk 
PERSONAL 4 Special War-time Course can now be taken a the hte 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, | LITERARY 


it 


including Boots’ branches Sole makers: HowakrtTHs ,OMING OF AGE ot THE LONDON SCHOOL 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10 ns, 1 Q, 2 10, <- For tuli Prospectus, appiy (© the SECRETARY >t ( OF JOURNALISM. To mark this Anniversay 
PVOOKS, Magazines, Games nd othe mforts ee ee ee ee HH F FEES accepted for ( orrespondence Courses a 
Sais aueieed te eles dake tee co fiers I TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. Fiction, Journalism and Poetry Offer imited to 20 
ae hen: ; - ee » e students. Persona! coaching. No curtailment of ® 
cameen. nn 5 allege ~ 1am liea Case SENG te SESSION rogt-42. struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept. LSJ. 9 
ae . a oreee Ferm of Session 1941-42 will commence Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
ae ] )! PRI SSION approaching from the West 14th October, 1941 ae 
Light up TOM 1 ONG—don't be “ depr d.”” ing Degrees are granted by the University a . 
Ist RI SSED GENT I EFOLK’S AID A CL tees for the course of study for Graduation, EXHIBITION 
] ) I TION? s urgently in need of funds t& vide +» matriculation, and examination fees, — 
ene : fr rts a a b Daaky win . > ; Godiee. 2 64), (Honours, £82 7s. 6d.) pyAINTINGS by ALVA also CoNTEMPORARY ART.- 
f ad ca Ww very se il LeGer GALLERY, 13 Old Bond Street, 10-6, 101 
Income « i herent for present expenses LEASE £17 6s. 6d . 
HELP. (Case 201 Appeal “S.”’ DistREsseD GENTLE B.Sc Ordinary, £112 16s.  6d.), = — 
FOLK’s AID Ass« ATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 . wp, Bae B \gr. Ordinary, 7. . 
= : : : - s. 6d.), (Honours, £125 19s.) ; B.Sc. (For. MISCELLANEOUS 
( ‘IVE THI CHILDREN BERM Al — Bread. and {itz 16s. 6d.); B.Sc Eng Ordinary and = 
IT so make sure they : gett st nourish- Honours, £112 16s. 6d.); D.Sc. (£17 6s. 6d. 
r t. Delicious to r or write Brr- DIVINITY: B.D. (£58 1ss.). ryvO LANDLORDS OF COUNTRY ACCOMMO 
MA Fairley Stre aSZOW LAW: B.I £48 ss.), LL.B.) (£60 6s. 6d.). | DATION whose tenants are used town life 
} ARY Typrew moptiv ex. MSS. 1 arbors MEDICINI M.B., Ch.B. (4 250, including Clinica Sanitation is most important for keeping t ants satisfied 
] j py 2d.. 1.000 © ™ Muss N. McFARLANE (C Fees M.D £22 118. 6d.) ; Ch.M. (£22 115. 6d.); NO DRAINS ?—then install ELSAN Chemical Clost 
7 Guate. odt Sdasine Parade. 1_sleb-ot-See, E . Diplon 1 Public Health (D.P.H.), (£48 16s. 6d.). Provides City Standards, at little cost, ‘ it drains @ 
an 10 arine Patade cra nm< <a, Essex, EDUC Kr l 1ON Ed.B. (£665 13s water-flush or plumbing. GUARANTEED odow 
NIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. -- Leica COMMERCE: B.Com. (£64). | less, germ-free, safe, indoors or outd Delivered 
NI Contax Rolleit flex. &c. Highest prices in England The Degree of Ph.D. (£18 7s. 6d.) is conferred in all | rcady for immediate installation. Scot of thousand 
flered.—W Al F HEATON. LTD..127 NewFond St..W.1 Facultie : in use, in Country Houses, Cottages, Air-R aid Shelten, 
‘ en S The Certificate of Educational Fitness qualifying for Rest Centres. Write for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLE 
ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address s. p.a admission to the University must be exhibited to the and prices: ELSAN Co. (Dept. 254 3), 51 Clapham Road 
NM atronised by Royalty.—Write,amM MONO 23,W.C.1 Secretary to a e University before commencing study, London, S.W.9 
Applicatior this Certificate may be had from ——— 
= — 


Entranc e Board, 83 North Street, 
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